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William  Henry  Churchman 

The  cut  of  Mr.  Churchman  accompanying^  this  sketch 
was  made  from  his  portrait  now  hanging  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  Indianapolis,  a  school  which  more  than  any  other 
organized  and  reorganized  by  him,  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  planned  its  buildings  and  was  head  of  it  altogether 
tAventy-five  years. 

This  portrait  does  not  look  as  though  he  could  not  see, 
and  yet  he  had  been  totally  blind  from  his  seventeenth  year; 
— not  too  late,  evidently,  for  him  to  turn  his  physical  liability 
into  an  intellectual  asset.  Born  in  i8i8  to  Quaker  parents 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  he  received  his  early  schooling  as  a 
seeing  boy  with  gradually  failing  eyesight;  his  later,  as  a 
totally  blind  student  at  the  Philadelphia  institution,  entering 
in  1836  and  coming  under  the  influence  of  Friedlander. 

He  started  out  in  life  as  private  teacher  of  music  and  was 
for  a  short  time  instructor  of  music  and  mathematics  at 
Columbus.  Next  we  read  of  him  as  successively  head  of  the 
institutions  at  Nashville,  Indianapolis,  Janesville,  again  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  and  between  whiles  as  superintendent  elect  of  the 
institution  which  the  State  of  New  York  was  about  to  start 
at  Binghamton.  For  when  in  1866  the  Trustees  of  that 
projected  school  were  visiting  around  to  find  the  man  best 
fitted  to  be  their  executive  they  selected  Mr.  Churchman, 
then  at  Indianapolis,  giving  him  to  understand  that  this  would 
be  his  chance  to  found  an  institution  according  to  the  cher¬ 
ished  wishes  of  his  maturity.  Through  an  unexpected  turn 
he  never  actually  took  charge;  but  what  his  ideals  and  ideas 
were  he  wrote  out  at  length.  They  will  be  found  in  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Batavia  institution  series.  They  are 
simple  and  yet  philosophical  and  should  be  read  and  consid¬ 
ered  by  all  educators  of  the  blind.* 

Mr.  Churchman  resigned  his  incumbency  at  Indianapolis 
in  1879  and  died  in  1^2.  In  his  obituary  notice  presented 
at  the  Janesville  convention  of  the  A.A.I.B.  one  may  read: 
“Fearless  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  faithful  to  every  trust 
reposed  in  him,  conquering  in  his  own  experience  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  meet  the  blind,  he  stands  forth  an  exemplar  of 
what  the  blind  may  accomplish.  The  example  of  such  a  life 
and  its  achievements  in  the  cause  of  education  are  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  the  world.” 

Edw.ard  E.  Allen. 

*The  pme  treatise,  clipped  of  a  few  descriptive  paragraphs,  may 
be  found  in  the  Indiana  institution’s  annual  report  for  1867. 
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Annual  Meeting 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  convened  at  the  Hotel  Morton, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  Friday, 
June  24th,  1927,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 
nominated  as  Chairman  from  the 
floor,  at  12:00  noon. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Minutes  of  the  1926  Annual 
Meeting  be  omitted  as  the  Minutes 
had  already  appeared  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber,  1926,  issue  of  the  Outlook. 
Carried. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  O.  H.  Burritt.  It  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  this  report 
be  accepted  as  read,  and  placed  on 
file.  Carried. 

Mr.  Hayes  gave  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Information. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  his 
report  be  accepted  and  placed  on 
file,  and  a  typewritten  copy  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B., 
for  the  printed  report.  Carried. 

Mr.  Irwin  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Edu¬ 
cation.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  his  report  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file,  and  that  a  typewritten 
copy  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  for  the  printed  re¬ 
port.  Carried. 

The  election  of  the  Trustees  was 
then  taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated 
the  plan  under  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  by  which  nominations  of  the 


Trustees  representing  the  respective 
groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  are 
previously  received  by  mail  and  re¬ 
ported  at  this  time;  also  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  Trustees  other  than 
those  representing  the  groups  of 
workers,  were  to  be  presented. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees  were  re-elected: — 


GROUP  REPRESENTATIVE 


(1)  Trustees, 
super!  ntend- 
ents,  principals 
and  teachers  of 
residential 
schools  for  the 
blind. 

(2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of 
classes  for  the 
blind  and  the 
partially  blind 
in  the  schools 
for  the  seeing. 

(3)  Librarians  and 
others  officially 
engaged  in  li¬ 
braries  and  li¬ 
brary  depart¬ 
ments  for  the 
blind. 

(4)  Technical  heads 
o  f  embossing 
plants  and  de¬ 
partments,  and 
commissions  on 
uniform  type. 

(5)  Officers  and 
agents  in  work 
for  prevention 
o  f  blindness, 
and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  vision. 

(6)  State  commis¬ 
sions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards 
of  directors  and 
executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  associa¬ 
tions  doing 
state-wide 

work,  etc. 


RE  ELECTED 


O.  H.  Burritt 
Overbrook,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn. 


Georoe  F.  Meyer 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


S.  C.  SwuT 
Toronto,  Canada 


E.  E.  Brami.ette 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Wm.  Fellowes 

Morgan 

New  York  City. 


M.  C.  Mioel 
New  York  City 
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(7)  Directors  and 
superintendents, 
workshops  and 

industrial 
homes  for  the 
blind. 

(8)  OflScers  of  as¬ 
sociations  and 
clubs  for  the 
blind;  city -wide 
and  special 
work,  etc. 

(9)  Placement 
agents,  field  of¬ 
ficers,  heads  of 
depar  t  m  e  n  t  s, 
home  teachers, 
social  workers, 
etc. 

(10)  Agents  doing 
charitable  work 
for  the  blind 
and  partially 
blind,  relief 
agents,  etc. 


Hkrbert  H.  White 
Hartford,  Conn. 


Prudence  Sherwin 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mr.s.  Mabel 

Knowles  Gage 
Worcester,  Mass. 


H.  R.  Latimer 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


All  candidates  having  the  neces¬ 
sary  six  votes  for  nomination,  it 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  one 
ballot  in  favor  of  the  foregoing 
names.  Carried. 


In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-large  were  elected;  the 
same  having  been  nominated  at  the 
Executive  Committee  meeting,  June 
20th,  1927:— 

Capt.  Charles  W.  Brown,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  M.  Chamberlin,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Mary  V.  Hun,  Albany,  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York, 
New  York. 


William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Harvey  D.  Gibson,  New  York, 
New  York. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
one  ballot  in  favor  of  the  foregoing 
names.  Carried. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  he 
had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed  and 
the  Chairman  declared  the  represen¬ 
tatives  named,  duly  elected.  The 
Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  notices  were  sent  to  230  active 
members  of  the  Foundation,  for 
their  votes  or  proxies,  to  nominate 
trustees  representing  groups  of 
workers  for  the  blind,  and  that  of 
this  number,  only  120  returned  their 
votes  or  proxies.  The  Chairman 
urged  that  the  active  members  show 
their  interest  by  voting  in  the  future. 
The  question  of  the  small  number 
of  A.  A.  W.  B.  workers  who  were 
members  of  the  Foundation  was 
discussed.  It  was  moved  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  Foundation  take 
steps  to  increase  the  active  member¬ 
ship.  Carried. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded, 
and  carried,  the  Chairman  declared 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  1927,  regu¬ 
larly  adjourned,  1 :15  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  H.  Burritt 

Secretary. 


Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
June  24th,  1927 
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Miss  Kiefer  Joins  Staff 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Foundation  have 
been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  Dr.  Frieda  A.  Kiefer  as 
supervisor  of  special  studies  in  the 
experimental  work  which  these  two 
organizations  are  inaugurating  in 
the  Lower  School  at  Perkins. 

Miss  Kiefer,  who  has  just  received 
her  doctorate  in  Psychology  from 
Ohio  State  University,  has  had  a 
variety  of  both  practical  and  theore¬ 
tical  training.  In  addition  to  her 
work  as  a  child  psychologist,  she 
has  also  had  editorial  and  business 
experience.  Some  time  ago  Miss 
Kiefer  worked  out  a  tentative  Binet 
test  for  use  with  blind  children. 
During  the  preparation  of  these 
tests,  she  received  some  valuable 
experience  with  the  young  blind. 

During  the  coming  year  Miss 
Kiefer  will  devote  a  large  share  of 
her  time  to  familiarizing  herself 
with  the  special  field  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  She  will  take  the 
“Harvard  Course,”  and  will  visit  a 
number  of  residential  and  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind.  If  it  can  be 
arranged,  Miss  Kiefer  probably  will 
act  as  teacher  in  some  primary  grade 
at  Perkins  before  the  year  is  over. 
On  September  first  Miss  Kiefer  be¬ 
comes  an  active  member  of  the 
staffs  of  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
American  Foundation. 

“Through  Blind  Eyes” 

The  Foundation  is  accepting  or¬ 
ders  for  “Through  Blind  Eyes”  by 
La  Sizeranne,  of  which  a  limited 


number  of  copies  are  available 
through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis.  Brief,  readable,  au¬ 
thentic,  this  book  is  a  classic  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  and 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to 
board  members,  new  workers  and 
others  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  field  for  the  first  time.  La  Size¬ 
ranne,  the  author,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Association  Valentin  Haiiy 
and  for  years  a  leader  of  work  for 
the  blind  in  France. 

The  book  sells  for  $1.35  post-paid 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  copies 
are  available. 

Handbook  for  Teachers  of 
Primary  Braille  Reading 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  announces  the  publication  of 
a  “Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Pri¬ 
mary  Braille  Reading”  by  Kathryn 
E.  Maxfield.  This  book  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  three-year  study  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  to  blind  children.  It  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  “method” 
manual.  Rather,  its  two-fold  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  suggest  to  experienced 
teachers  possible  improvements  and 
changes  in  their  teaching,  and  to 
help  the  new  teacher  in  adapting 
her  methods  to  the  particular  needs 
of  blind  children. 

The  price  of  this  book,  which  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  September 
15,  is  $1.75  post-paid.  In  order  that 
teachers  may  have  the  use  of  this 
handbook  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  orders  should  be  placed 
at  once. 
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Harvey  D.  Gibson 


Trustee  of  the  Foundation 


The  Foundation  is  fortunate  to 
have  obtained  the  service  of 
Harvey  D.  Gibson  as  a  trus¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Gibson  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  June 
24th,  1927. 

Harvey  Dow  Gibson,  President 
of  The  New  York  Trust  Company, 
was  born  in  North  Conway,  New 
Hampshire,  March  12th,  1882,  the 
son  of  James  L.  and  Addie  Dow 
Gibson.  He  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  with  the  degree  of 
A.B.  in  1902  and  received  an  LL.D. 
degree  from  the  college  in  1919. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the 
American  Express  Company  at 
Boston  in  1902  and  was  later  ap¬ 


pointed  Assistant  Manager  of  that 
Company’s  financial  department  at 
New  York.  He  later  in  company 
with  associates  purchased  control  of 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Company, 
of  which  he  became  Vice-President. 
He  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  Liberty  National 
Bank  of  New  York  in  1912  and  was 
elected  a  Vice-President  of  that 
bank  in  April,  1913.  On  ,  January 
1,  1917,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Liberty  National  Bank. 

When  the  Liberty  National  Bank 
of  New  York  was  merged  with  The 
New  York  Trust  Company  on 
April  1,  1921,  Mr.  Gibson  was 
elected  President  of  the  latter 
company. 
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Mr,  Gibson  is  a  director  of  the 
following  corporations:  The  New 
York  Trust  Company  (also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Executive  Committee), 
Royal  Indemnity  Co.,  Sheridan 
Wyoming  Coal  Co.,  Wright  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corporation,  Pacific  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.,  United  States  Dis¬ 
tributing  Corporation  (chairman 
Finance  Committee),  chairman  of 
the  Board  and  director  of  The  Tex¬ 
tile  Banking  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  New  York  County  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  1917 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
General  Manager  and  a  member  of 


the  War  Council  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  War  Finance  Committee  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  in 
1918  was  appointed  American  Red 
Cross  Commissioner  for  France, 
directing  the  activities  of  that  body 
in  France  from  then  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1919  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  American  Red  Cross  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Europe  as  well,  di¬ 
recting  Red  Cross  activities  in 
Europe  until  his  return  to  America 
in  March,  1919.  His  decorations  in¬ 
clude:  Officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  France,  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Belgium 
and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Vasa 
of  Sweden. 


I 

I  The  distribution  of  500  two-tube  Cros- 

S  ley  Receiving  Sets  by  the  American 

I  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  made  pos- 

I  sible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Powel 

I'  Crosley,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Crosley 

Radio  Corporation.  The  first  shipment 
was  made  in  January,  1927  and  a  continu- 
j  ous  stream  of  enthusiastic  and  encourag¬ 

ing  letters  of  appreciation  has  since  poured 
i  into  the  Foundation  mail.  These  letters 

I  tell  of  the  enjoyment  derived  from  these 

'  radios  and  the  hours  of  stimulus  and  rec- 

Ireation  they  have  brought.  Blind  people 
all  over  the  country  have  benefitted  by 
Mr.  Crosley’s  thoughtfulness  and  liberal¬ 
ity,  and  from  them  has  come  abundant 
testimony  of  the  success  of  the  plan 
worked  out  for  the  distribution  of  radios. 


Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


The  Twelfth  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
was  held  this  year  at  Atlantic  City. 
The  Hotel  Morton  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  place  for  such  a  gathering, 
largely  on  account  of  the  splendid 
co-operation  and  helpful  assistance 
of  its  managers,  Mr.  Ezra  Bell  and 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Cope,  and  of  the  tire¬ 
less  efforts  of  the  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  the  local 
hospitality  committee. 

The  Convention  was  opened  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
on  the  evening  of  June  20th.  Fol¬ 
lowing  an  invocation  by  Reverend 
George  W.  Yard  of  Atlantic  City 
an  Address  of  Welcome  was  made 
by  Professor  R.  R.  Johnstone,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  '  .c  e- 
sponse  to  the  Address  of  Welcome 
was  given  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Morford, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Representing  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes  presented  Mr. 
Irwin  with  a  gavel  carved  from 
wood  which  had  been  taken  from 
a  cherry  tree  in  his  old  home  in 
the  state  of  Washington.  This 
token  of  esteem  was  offered  Mr. 
Irwin  by  his  fellow  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission. 

A  feature  of  the  Convention 
which  attracted  much  interest  was 
the  excellent  community  singing 


which  was  directed  by  Mr.  Curtis 
Williams,  a  blind  veteran  of  the 
World  War,  who  is  a  professional 
song  leader  in  the  employ  of  the 
Recreation  Department  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  June  22,  when  Miss 
Helen  Keller  spoke  on  “Honoring 
One  We  Love.”  The  occasion  was 
the  public  recognition  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  twenty  years  of  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes 
as  editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine  for  the  Blind.  As  a  token 
of  appreciation  of  what  he  has 
meant  to  them  as  their  “beloved 
editor,  wise  counsellor,  and  loyal 
friend”  Miss  Keller  presented  to 
Mr.  Holmes  from  the  Ziegler  read¬ 
ers  of  North  America  a  solid  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  a  bill  of  sale 
of  an  automobile,  together  with  a 
leather  folio  of  about  forty  pages 
containing  extracts  from  letters  of 
appreciation  received  from  hundreds 
of  readers  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind. 

Papers  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  workers  for 
the  blind  were  read.  These  papers 
included  the  presentation  of  varying 
phases  of  the  social  and  vocational 
adjustment  of  blind  people;  new 
occupations  adapted  to  the  sight¬ 
less  ;  state  relief ;  work  for  the  blind 
in  other  countries.  Most  of  these 
I)apers  will  appear  in  the  printed 
proceedings  cf  the  Convention. 


Miss  Keller’s  Speech  of  Presentation 

I  DID  not  expect  to  attend  this  Convention;  I  thought  1 
was  too  busy.  As  I  wrote  Mr.  Bramhall  I  was  up  to  my 
ears  in  a  job,  and  couldn’t  get  out  of  it  for  anybody.  But 
that  was  before  I  knew  that  you  were  going  to  set  apart 
one  evening  for  a  love  feast.  I  simply  couldn’t  miss  anything 
so  romantic,  so  unusual,  and  here  I  am.  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  an  act  of  base  ingratitude  if  I  hadn’t  responded  to 
the  invitation  of  our  chairman  when  he  told  me  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  mine  was  the  object  of  this  evening’s  tribute 
of  affection.  The  chairman  also  told  me  that  I  could  talk 
as  much  as  I  like.  What  woman  could  forego  such  a  chance 
to  talk  about  her  best  beloved? 

You  all  know  the  friend  I  am  referring  to.  There  is  only 
one  of  his  kind  in  the  world,  and  that’s  why  we  are  all  here 
tonight  to  do  him  honor.  He  is  probably  the  only  person 
present  who  doesn’t  know  that  we  are  talking  about  him. 
One  of  our  friend’s  chief  attributes  is  modesty.  I  am  positive 
he’s  mistaking  himself  for  somebody  else.  It  has  not  occurred 
to  him  that  we  are  here  because  we  love  him  better  than 
anyone  else.  He’s  the  sort  of  person  who  never  hears  what 
you’re  saying  about  him  because  he  is  so  eager  to  tell  you 
something  about  somebody  he’s  interested  in  in  a  place  which 
is  so  tiny,  I  guess  God  has  forgotten  He  ever  made  it. 

Well,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  it’s  true,  every  word  I’ve  said. 
I  confess  you  are  a  pretty  large  subject  to  discuss  in  detail. 
I  shall  merely  speak  of  you  from  a  personal  point  of  view. 
For  twenty  years  you  have  served  us  with  unfaltering  devo¬ 
tion.  Mark  Twain  said  man  wasn’t  made  for  any  useful 
purpose  that  he  could  discover;  but  I  know  that  God  made 
you  to  be  a  friend  to  the  blind.  How  many  of  us  you  have 
cheered,  counseled  and  inspired  when  the  way  seemed  too 
difficult.  All  the  days  of  the  years  and  all  the  hours  of  the 
days  you  have  been  thinking  of  us,  and  doing  for  us  the  little 
unobtrusive  things,  the  “Won’t  you  let  me  help  you?’’  things 
that  make  the  heart  glad.  How  often  you  have  turned  our 
tears  to  smiles  with  your  “Laugh  with  me,’’  your  “It’s  a 
bright  world,  if  you  only  look  behind  the  cloud !’’  Who 
doesn’t  prize  your  rare  gift  of  companionship,  that  reassuring 
charm  which  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  warm,  deep 
heart,  and  a  nature  wide  open  on  the  sunny  side!  Who  doesn't 
enjoy  your  “Chats’’  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine — your  chats 
which  have  an  air  of  telling  us  everything  under  the  rose ! 
How  delightfully  you  confide  to  us  what  books  and  plays  and 
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pictures  you  like,  what  your  favorite  flowers  are,  your  pet 
ambitions  for  the  magazine,  and  what  you  think  will  bring 
most  happiness  to  the  largest  number  of  the  sightless !  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  other  friend  to  the  blind  with  whom  they 
feel  so  intimate  as  they  do  with  the  editor  of  the  Ziegler 
Magazine,  and  I  doubt  if  anyone  who  enters  our  homes  is 
more  welcome  than  the  wise,  witty,  charming  friend  who 
calls  upon  us  twelve  times  each  year. 

Through  the  Success  Department  of  the  magazine  you  have 
opened  new  channels  of  usefulness  to  hundreds  of  blind  men 
and  women  who  have  become  active  in  one  kind  of  work  or 
another.  You  have  always  come  as  a  true  friend  interested 
in  everything  that  concerns  us,  and  you  are  often  more  eager 
for  a  happy  solution  of  our  problems  than  we  are  ourselves. 
Your  impartial  and  sympathetic  attitude  towards  all  groups 
of  the  blind  has  done  much  to  bring  us  together  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  love  you,  Walter  G.,  and  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  show  you  how  we  feel.  We  have  had 
to  be  most  secret  in  our  arrangements,  because  we  knew  that 
if  you  suspected  what  we  were  up  to,  you  would  try  to 
interfere  with  our  plans.  If  you  have  understood  the  spirit  of 
my  many  words,  you  know  that  you  have  a  chimney  corner  all 
to  yourself  in  our  hearts,  and  we  want  you  to  make  yourself 
at  home  in  it,  and  for  once  let  us  do  just  as  we  please.  You 
are  our  guest  tonight,  and  we  can  this  once  do  with  you 
what  we  like.  You  have  been  a  host  in  the  past,  and  you 
have  showered  upon  us  many  precious  gifts.  This  evening 
we  are  going  to  be  the  givers. 

We  want  to  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  you  have  made 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  your  fellow-creatures  happy. 
We  want  you  to  know  how  proud  we  are  of  the  upbringing 
you  have  given  the  Ziegler  Magazine  from  its  stammering 
infancy  to  vigorous  maturity.  How  little  anyone  dreamed  of 
the  immense  possibilities  folded  up  in  that  baby  enterprise! 
Today  it  is  recognized  by  the  blind  all  over  the  world  and 
this  gift  is  a  visible  token  of  our  gratitude.  Darkland  is  a 
happier,  brighter  land  because  of  your  untiring  ministrations. 
The  blind  go  about  their  business  with  lifted  head  and  a 
smiling  face,  and  bless  you  who  showed  them  how  to  con¬ 
front  the  shadows  with  the  sunshine  of  the  spirit. 


Flower  Baskets — an  Industry  for  the  Blind 

By  Calvin  S.  Glover* 

Secretary  Cincinnati  Association  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind 


Along  the  turbulent  stream  of 
industry  there  are  few  safe 
harbors  for  handicraft  left. 
Where  there  have  been  but  lately, 
they  are  now  whirled  into  the 
stream  of  steam  and  electric  power. 
The  skillful  hands  of  the  blind 
thus  become  less  and  less  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  world  and 
more  and  more  limited  in  their  field 
of  usefulness.  Reed  work  is  one  of 
the  few  strongholds  remaining,  but 
its  realm  is  being  narrowed  year  by 
year.  The  boudoir  basket  is  plenti¬ 
fully  supplied  by  craft  students  and 
occupational  therapy  workers.  The 
practical  market  basket  is  imported 
so  cheaply,  that  the  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  cannot  be  maintained 
by  its  manufacture,  and  reed  furni¬ 
ture  is  carried  somewhat  beyond  the 
handicrafts  by  the  use  of  machine- 
woven  materials  marketed  by  the 
square  foot.  We  therefore  turned  to 
the  flower  basket  as  an  industry 
which  promises  to  hold  its  place  for 
a  time  at  least,  and  the  result  of  our 
three  years’  work  are  moderately 
satisfactory. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  some 
of  the  leading  florists,  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  we  settled  upon  six  or 
eight  styles  of  flower  baskets  that 
seemed  to  be  generally  preferred  and 
approached  standardization.  We 
found  that  these  could  be  made  by 
the  blind  with  a  reasonable  allow¬ 
ance  for  wages.  The  commonest 
style  has  a  flaring  base,  a  flaring 


top  and  a  large  encircling  handle. 
We  produce  this  in  six  different 
sizes  ranging  from  a  10"  high  basket 
to  a  30"  high  basket.  The  second 
style  has  a  perfectly  flat  wooden 
bottom  and  flaring  top  and  a  square 
handle.  The  third  style  is  a  bowl¬ 
shaped  basket  with  a  handle  over 
the  top.  Other  styles  are  modifica¬ 
tions  of  these  shapes  and  are  chosen 
from  the  best  sellers  in  the  shops. 

Since  all  flower  baskets  must  be 
painted,  the  hand-cut  China  Reeds 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  We  use 
them  in  the  round,  sizes  5,  6,  and  7 
for  spokes  and  borders.  The  flat  or 
split  reed  for  filling,  while  the  un¬ 
bent  Kooboo  Rattan  serves  for 
handles.  Wooden  bases  must  be 
obtained  from  a  woodworking  es¬ 
tablishment  at  varying  prices.  Most 
of  our  bases  are  round,  varying  from 
in  diameter  to  10",  bored  with 
a  single  single  center  hole.  For 
the  square  baskets,  we  purchase 
boards  and  saw  them  to  the  length 
required.  Soft  wood  dressed  on  one 
side  Y^'  thick  is  entirely  satisfactory 
for  bases.  The  liners  for  flower 
baskets  are  not  easily  obtained.  For 
some  of  the  smaller  sizes  a  paraffin 
paper  cup  may  be  obtained,  but  in 
most  cases  tin  liners. must  be  made 
according  to  dimensions.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  a  little  local 
tinner  can  supply  these  more  reli¬ 
ably  than  a  large  concern.  They 
need  not  be  crimped,  but  are  simply 
cut  and  soldered.  The  paint  most 
suitable  for  baskets  is  a  cheap  grade 
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of  enamel,  carefully  mixed  and 
tinted,  while  the  gluecise  is  made 
of  ordinary  ground  glue. 

The  construction  of  this  type  of 
basket  is  simpler  than  that  of  the 
sewing  basket.  Spokes  are  cut  to 
length,  tacked  round  the  edge  of 
the  wooden  base  and  bound  with  a 
strip  of  flat  or  slab  I'attan.  The 
filling  is  done  over  a  form  in  all 
cases  and,  as  a  rule,  no  border  is 
made.  The  stiffness  of  the  basket 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  the 
glucising  necessary  to  accomplish 
this,  must  be  done  before  the  handle 
is  inserted,  else  the  temporary 
softening  of  the  basket  will  result 
in  a  misshapen,  lopsided  article.  Of 
course,  all  baskets  must  be  singed, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  no 
method  of  painting  is  satisfactory 
except  that  of  the  air-gun.  We 
therefore  found  it  necessary  to  in¬ 
stall  a  complete  Pasche  System.  In 
a  few  hours  each  week,  a  person 
with  sight  can  paint  up  all  the 
baskets  we  produce. 

The  round  hand-cut  China  Reeds 
used  in  these  baskets  can  be  pur¬ 


chased  for  from  ten  cents  to  four¬ 
teen  cents  per  pound.  The  splits  or 
flats  cost  about  twenty-three  cents 
and  the  hard  unbent  rattan  ranging 
from  eight  to  sixteen  millimeter 
cost  from  eight  cents  to  ten  cents 
per  pound.  Wooden  bases  vary  from 
one  cent  to  six  cents.  Liners  cost 
from  two  and  half  cents  to  thirty 
cents.  Ground  glue  is  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  item  at  twelve  cents  per 
pound,  while  paints  are  obtainable 
at  about  $2.40  per  gallon.  Gilt  for 
decoration  is  supplied  in  powdered 
form  at  eighty  cents  per  pound,  but 
must  be  mixed  in  a  liquid  which 
costs  $1.00  per  gallon.  Most  of  our 
forms  are  made  by  our  tinner  at 
reasonable  rates  (thirty  cents  to 
fifty  cents).  Our  cost  sheet  has  the 
following  captions — reed  and  base, 
paint,  liner,  cutting  material  and 
tacking,  filling  and  finishing.  In 
one  of  our  small  baskets,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  find  that  the  first  three 
items  covering  raw  material,  aggre¬ 
gate  thirteen  cents;  and  our  labor 
items  on  the  same  basket  aggregate 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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The  Blind  in  Japan 

By  U.  Akiba 

Teacher  in  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind 
(continued  from  the  June  issue) 


In  Japan  we  have  already  edu¬ 
cated  the  blind  systematically  these 
fifty-one  years,  and  though  quite  a 
few  pupils  have  attended  the  schools 
the  evolution  of  their  education  does 
not  parallel  that  of  the  seeing.  And 
the  school  laws  for  the  blind  which 
were  issued  by  the  Imperial  edict 
in  1923,  compel  every  prefecture  to 
establish  one  or  more  public  schools 
for  the  blind  within  eight  years  of 
that  date.  In  1878,  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  and  dumb  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Kyoto  privately  under  the 
name  of  the  Kyoto  Mo-a-In  (In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  and  Dumb) 
by  Mr.  Tashiro  Furukawa,  pioneer 
in  the  education  for  the  blind  in  our 
country.  It  was  soon  after  followed 
by  the  Mohan  Mo-A-Gakko  (Model 
School  for  the  Blind  and  Dumb) 
of  Osaka  in  1879,  and  the  Kyor- 
itsu  Kun-Mo-In  (Cooperative  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  and  now  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment)  of  Tokyo  in  1880,  and  many 
others  of  different  kinds  established 
by  public  and  private  enterprise. 
There  are  at  present  1  government, 
28  public,  53  private  schools,  mak¬ 
ing  82  in  all,  and  containing  about 
3300  pupils  in  the  aggregate.  Most 


school  age  (6-14)  and  the  others 
are  over  age.  According  to  the 
school  laws  for  the  blind,  we  have 
an  elementary  department  of  six 
years  and  a  high  school  department 
of  four  years  in  every  residential 
school.  In  the  elementary  depart¬ 
ment,  following  the  work  outlined 
for  the  public  schools,  only  acade¬ 
mic  subjects  are  offered ;  the  high 
school  department  contains  three 
courses — general,  musical  and  mas¬ 
sage  acupuncture.  The  general 
course  is  also  academic  and  prevo- 
cational,  and  includes  all  branches 
in  the  public-school  curriculum.  The 
latter  two  courses  are  vocational 
and  one  half  the  time  for  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  literary  subjects 
and  physical  training  and  the  other 
half  to  the  vocational  training.  In 
the  instruction  it  is  desired  that  the 
work  given  there  might  be  equival¬ 
ent — though  not  identical  to  that 
given  in  general  education  and  the 
peculiar  needs  of  blind  pupils  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  distribution 
of  subjects  is  as  follows: 

Elementary  Department 

Morals,  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  science,  handwork,  handicraft,  (for 
girls)  singing,  physical  training. 

High  School  Department 


of  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  or¬ 
ganized  together  with  those  of  the 
dumb,  and  some  are  small.  The 
census  of  1925  shows  us  that  about 
300  of  these  pupils  are  of  school 
age,  that  is,  only  one-tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  blind  children  of 


General  Course  (Prevocational)  : — Morals, 
language,  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
housekeeping,  handicraft  (for  girls) 
singing,  physical  training. 

Musical  Course  (Vocational):  —  Morals, 
language,  foreign  language,  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  theory  of  music,  practice  of  music, 
housekeeping,  handicraft  (for  girls) 
singing,  physical  training. 
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Massage  Course  Acupuncture  (Vocational) : 
Morals,  language,  foreign  language, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  physics, 
chemistry,  outline  of  medical  science 
(anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  hy¬ 
giene),  acupuncture,  moxibustion,  house¬ 
keeping,  handicraft  (for  girls)  singing, 
physical  training. 

In  the  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  training  department  for  teachers 
is  established,  besides  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  the  high  school  depart¬ 
ments,  by  the  Government.  Of 
course  we  get  from  general  supply 
some  teachers  of  the  blind,  but 
this  department  is  the  only  one  spe¬ 
cially  organized  for  that  object,  and 
in  reality,  has  supplied  most  teach¬ 
ers  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  all 
over  the  country.  The  department 
embraces  two  kinds  of  students, 
the  seeing  and  the  blind,  taking 
different  courses.  The  seeing  are 
subdivided  into  the  general  course 
and  the  Western  music  course,  of 
one  year  respectively,  while  the 
blind,  into  the  music  course  (Japan¬ 
ese  or  Western  according  to  their 
wishes)  and  the  massage-acupunc¬ 
ture  course,  with  the  term  of  three 
years  for  either.  The  tables  for 
those  are: 

Training  Department 

Seeing 

General  Course: — Morals,  education,  psy¬ 
chology,  method  of  teaching,  Braille,  oph¬ 
thalmology,  handwork,  handicraft  (for 
girls)  singing,  physical  training. 

Western  Music  Course: — Morals,  education, 
psychology,  language,  English,  theory  of 
music,  practice  of  music,  physical  train¬ 
ing. 

Blind 

Music  Course : — Morals,  education,  psy¬ 
chology,  language,  English,  theory  of 
music,  practice  of  music  (Japanese  or 
Western),  housekeeping  handicraft  (for 
girls)  physical  training. 

Massage  Course  Acupuncture :  —  Morals, 
education,  psychology,  language,  English, 
physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology, 


pathology,  hygiene,  practice  (maspge, 
shampooing,  acupuncture,  moxibustion), 
housekeeping,  handicraft  (for  girls) 
singing,  physical  training. 

In  the  two  music  courses  and  the 
massage-acupuncture  course,  the 
same  amount  of  time  is  allotted  for 
both  the  literary  subjects  and  vo¬ 
cational  side.  And  here  we  must 
add  a  few  more  words  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  education  of  the  blind.  The 
system  is  co-educational  and  resi¬ 
dential,  but  some  pupils  may,  upon 
the  request  of  parents  or  guardians 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  attend  the  schools  from  home 
or  outside.  We  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pulsory  education  laws  for  the  blind 
and  except  for  tuition  and  room  the 
expense  of  their  education  is  not 
paid.  But  the  Government  subsi¬ 
dizes  every  student  in  the  training 
department  for  teachers,  as  in  the 
similar  organization  supported  by 
her.  We  cannot  get  more  than  one 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
children,  to  receive  the  schooling 
they  should.  And  we  have  no 
kindergarten  yet,  though  permitted 
to  establish  one  by  law.  Partially- 
seeing  children  are  instructed  with 
the  blind.  The  startings  of  the 
kindergarten  and  partially-seeing 
classes  are  left  for  us  as  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  future. 

The  seeing  teachers  from  the 
training  department  teach  literary 
subjects  or  Western  music  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  preparation,  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  the  high  school  de¬ 
partments.  To  these  courses,  those 
who  possess  the  same  qualifications 
as  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  are  admitted.  The  blind 
teachers  who  finish  the  music  course 
or  the  massage  acupuncture  course 
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become  the  teachers  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  subjects  in  high  school.  These 
courses  select  their  students  from 
among  the  graduates  of  high  schools 
for  the  blind.  Such  teachers,  seeing 
and  blind,  have  obligation  to  be  in 
the  service  of  education  designated 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Educational 
Department,  as  long  as  the  term  for 
which  they  are  subsidized  by  the 
Government. 

So  when  the  blind  pupils  finish  the 
courses  of  high  schools  for  the  voca¬ 
tions  and  those  of  the  training  de¬ 
partment  and  are  found  efficient  in 
their  own  subjects,  they  can  either 
accept  posts  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind  or  start  business  on  their  own 
account,  getting  licenses  for  teachers 
and  business  from  the  Government 
or  the  prefectures,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  music  for  business.  Those 
who  practice  massage,  shampooing, 
acupuncture,  and  moxibustion  are, 
as  in  the  medical  profession,  daily 
receiving  or  visiting  patients  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Massage,  shampooing,  acupunc¬ 
ture,  and  moxibustion  are  also 
taught  by  private  masters  who  take 
apprentices  in  cases  where  practices 
are  decreasing  year  after  year  with 
the  progress  of  the  education  for  the 
blind.  The  years  of  apprenticeship 
range  from  three  to  seven  according 
to  age  and  attainment.  The  appren¬ 
tices  receive  no  education,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  get  plenty  of  work 
to  do,  and  their  condition  is  no 
better  than  that  of  a  day  labourer. 
In  the  country,  these  poor  appren¬ 
tices  are  even  today  sent  out  each 
evening  by  their  masters  to  herald 
their  presence  by  shouting,  or  blow¬ 
ing  on  a  small  whistle  in  the  streets 


for  patients.  It  is,  indeed,  heart¬ 
rending  to  hear  their  melancholy 
cries  in  the  dead  of  night,  particu¬ 
larly  of  a  cold  winter  night. 

In  our  country  there  are  few 
social  works  for  the  blind.  This 
comes  from  the  difference  in  the 
family  system  and  the  formation  of 
blind  guilds.  Most  blind  persons 
live  in  their  own  homes  with  their 
parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  other 
relatives,  and  some  of  them  join 
the  guilds  for  their  own  training 
and  jobs,  but  it  is  true  that  there 
are  some  who  live  in  idleness,  some 
who  are  in  need  of  relief,  and  some 
newly  blind  adults  who  want  re¬ 
education.  So  we  must  provide  offi¬ 
cially  and  privately  for  the  social 
work  to  execute  the  plan  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  interests  of  blind  adults.  We 
have  now  some  associations  for  the 
blind  and  most  of  them  are  playing 
their  parts  as  social  centers,  that  is, 
for  study,  information,  home  teach¬ 
ing  and  recreation.  And  moreover 
we  must  do  our  best  to  cooperate 
most  closely  with  public  officials  in 
providing  for  the  protection  of 
handicapped  people. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  blind  of 
Japan  have  been  rather  active,  self- 
supporting,  independent  and  have 
received  a  real  education  through 
the  clash  and  contact  with  things 
and  social  conditions  as  they  are. 
Some  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  literary  works  and  others  have 
been  very  successful  in  music  or 
otherwise.  But  as  a  whole,  their 
blessings  differ  from  those  of  the 
seeing,  and  they  can  not  yet  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  the  seeing  have. 
What  shall  we  do  for  them? 
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F'irstly,  we  shall  have  to  give 
them  thorough  education  in  the 
particular  branches  in  which  they 
excel — those  which  they  can  do  with 
their  keen  senses  of  hearing  and 
touch,  or  with  their  concentrated 
minds, — such  as  music,  massage, 
shampooing,  acupuncture,  moxibus- 
tion,  religion,  teaching,  literature  or 
law.  For  this  purpose,  we  shall 
have  to  recognize  the  same  privilege 
that  the  seeing  have  in  education 
and  give  them,  whenever  possible, 
more  education  than  the  seeing  are 
securing,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
the  drawbacks  caused  by  blindness, 
such  as  slowness  in  work,  and  make 
them  well  capable  of  competing 
with  the  seeing. 

Next,  we  shall  have  to  help  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  blind  to  society  as  ca¬ 
pable  people,  in  order  to  help  them 
in  getting  rid  of  unjust  prejudices 


concerning  their  ability  and  in  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  living  well  with  the 
social  background  they  secure. 

Lastly  we  shall  have  to  pay  great 
attention  to  their  spiritual  education 
and  to  let  them  catch  the  broadest 
viewpoint,  for  the  blind  are  often 
in  unfortunate  and  trying  surround¬ 
ings  and  are  apt  to  be  depressed  or 
desperate  and  sometimes  they  are 
too  easily  affected  or  tempted  by 
others  owing  to  their  limited  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  education  can  help  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  sight,  and 
suitable  and  active  work  can  help 
them  forget  it,  but  nothing  can  com¬ 
pensate  their  misfortune  as  well  as 
the  light  of  spirit  and  the  blessing 
of  God, — not  to  mention  the  eternal 
benefit  given  thereby. 

In  a  word,  we  shall  have  to  give 
them  all  the  equal  advantages  with 
the  seeing — not  more  and  never  less. 
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Resolutions  Offered  at  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  20  to  24, 1927 

I.  Be  it  resolved,  \i\s  iht  stnse  2.  the  broom  manufacturers 

of  the  American  Association  of  in  the  United  States  have  organized 
Workers  for  the  Blind  that  it  is  in  different  sections  for  the  purpose 
opportune  for  Workers  for  the  of  combating  the  manufacture  of 
Blind  in  America  to  negotiate  brooms  in  the  prisons  through  the 
with  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  securing  of  the  passage  of  the 
other  countries  looking  toward  Cooper  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
the  calling  of  a  world  conference  gress  and  whereas  the  said  organiza- 
on  work  for  the  blind  to  be  tions  are  cooperating  with  the 
held  in  Paris  or  at  some  other  National  Prison  Commission  headed 
convenient  point  in  Europe,  said  by  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoover, 
conference  to  take  place  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  this 
summer  of  1929  and  to  extend  over  movement  and  zvhereas,  it  is  under- 
the  period  of  one  week,  and  that  stood  that  the  Prison  Commission 
appropriate  committees  in  other  is  considering  a  plan  whereby 
countries  be  appointed  to  work  up  brooms  manufactured  by  the  blind 
the  conference  in  Europe  with  our  be  sold  to  the  political  divisions  of 
American  Committee  in  charge  of  the  several  states  instead  of  on  the 
the  proposition.  Be  it  further  resolved,  open  market  and  that  the  represen- 
that  the  American  Committee  shall  tative  from  the  broom  manufac- 
be  representative  of  both  the  Ameri-  turers’  organizations  who  has  been 
can  Association  of  Instructors  for  meeting  with  the  commission  has 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa-  been  requested  by  the  Honorable 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  Herbert  Hoover  to  prepare  and 
that  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  be  ap-  submit  specifications  for  the  manu- 
pointed  a  member  of  the  American  facturing  of  brooms  suitable  for  use 
Committee  with  instructions  to  con-  institutions  and  other  political 
fer  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Ameri-  divisions  of  the  state,  therefore, 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  resolved,  that  the  American 

the  Blind  and  the  American  Associa-  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  re- 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  quested  to  investigate  this  matter 
completing  the  personnel  of  the  take  such  action  as  it  deems 

Committee.  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 

Walter  G.  Holmes  of  the  broom  shops  for  the  blind 

H.  Randolph  Latimer  and  report  its  findings  to  the  man- 

Thomas  S.  McAloney  agers  of  such  shops. 

H.  W.  Riecken  3.  IVhereas  Ambrose  M.  Shotwell 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Chair-  was  one  of  the  original  organizers 
man  and  charter  members  of  the  Ameri- 

COMMITTEE  ON  AN  INTERNATIONAL  can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Conference  on  the  Blind.  Blind,  and  whereas  he  has  served 
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this  organization  faithfully  as  officer 
and  member  since  its  inception  and 
rendered  special  service  as  member 
of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee, 
and  whereas  illness  has  prevented 
his  attendance  for  the  first  time. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Association  ex¬ 
tend  to  Mr.  Shot  well  its  regret  at  his 
absence,  and  its  best  wishes  for  his 
speedy  recovery. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by 
night  letter  to  our  beloved  fellow 
member. 

4.  Resolved  that  since  the  resolutions 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 
epitomized  the  deliberations  and 
conclusions  of  their  conventions  the 
Editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
be  requested  to  publish  said  resolu¬ 
tions  in  the  earliest  issue  of  that 
periodical  even  though  the  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings  may  be  published 
later. 

5.  Resolved  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Government  open  its  public 
buildings  to  business  stands  to  be 
operated  by  the  blind. 

Resolved  that  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  be  asked  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  activities  and  practices 
of  such  organizations  as  are  raising 
funds  and  selling  goods  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  aiding  the  blind 
and  to  supply  such  data  to  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.,  its  officers  and  members  on 
request,  and  to  use  its  influence  as 
far  as  possible  to  correct  such  un¬ 
ethical  practices  as  it  finds. 

7.  Resolved  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
extend  to  the  Howe  Publishing 
Society  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
valuable  assistance  to  the  work  by 
publishing  in  Braille  the  proceedings 


of  the  eleventh  biennial  convention 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Howe  Publish¬ 
ing  Society  of  Cleveland. 

8.  Resolved  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
extend  to  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
thanks  for  their  assistance  in  pub¬ 
lishing  gratuitously  in  Braille  the 
programs  of  the  nineteen  twenty- 
seven  convention  which  programs 
have  proved  to  be  eminently  satis¬ 
factory  in  size  and  form,  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
of  Watertown. 

9.  Resolved  that  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
hereby  expresses  its  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of'  the  exceptional  courtesy, 
generosity  and  thoughtfulness  of 
Mr.  Ezra  Bell,  members  of  the  hos¬ 
pitality  committee  and  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Atlantic  City  in  providing 
for  the  entertainment  and  comfort 
of  members  at  the  Convention. 

10.  Resolved  that  the  Appreciation 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  be  extended  to 
the  N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Miss  Hayes  and  the  other  members 
of  the  staff  for  their  tireless  efforts 
and  intelligent  management  of  all 
arrangements  connected  with  the 
holding  of  this  convention. 

11.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
A.  A.  W.  B.  be  extended  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Steel  Pier  for  their 
courtesies  extended  during  the 
period  of  the  convention. 

12.  Resoh'ed  that  the  gratitude  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  be 
conveyed  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  for 
her  generous  assistance  in  making 
the  program  of  the  evening  of  June 
22nd  such  an  unqualified  success. 
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13.  Resolved  that  the  appreciation 
of  the  Association  be  expressed  to 
the  N.  J.  Commission  for  the  Blind 
and  other  friends  of  the  blind  in 
New  Jersey  and  to  cooperating 
agencies  throughout  the  country  for 
making  possible  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  convention 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
expense  of  publishing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  conventions 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  budget  of  future  conferences. 

14.  Be  it  resolved :  That  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  heartily  endorse  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  of  an  experimental  and 
demonstration  Braille  printing  shop, 
and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  be  requested 
to  continue  its  assistance  to  the  shop 
through  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  until  such  time  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  in 
financial  position  to  assume  its  en¬ 
tire  expense. 

15.  Be  it  resolved  :  That  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  be  re¬ 
quested  to  cooperate  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Work  with  the  Blind  of 
the  American  Library  Association 
in  a  study  of  library  conditions  for 
the  blind  with  a  view  to  developing 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  serving 
the  blind  readers  of  the  country. 

16.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  be  extended  to  the  Lions 
International  for  their  interest  in 
and  aid  given  to  the  blind  of  this 
country,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  re¬ 
solution  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Lions  International. 

17.  Whereas  the  present  tariff  per¬ 
mits  of  the  importation  of  rag  rugs 


from  foreign  countries  where  labor 
conditions  are  such  as  to  allow  their 
importation  at  a  price  which  pro¬ 
hibits  American  competition  and 
Whereas  the  weaving  of  rag  rugs  is 
an  historic  industry  in  America 
which  has  since  the  founding  of  our 
government  given  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  American  citizens 
many  of  whom  are  not  equipped  for 
other  gainful  occupation  and 
Whereas  the  present  low  tariff  has 
created  a  situation  which  is  grad¬ 
ually  but  surely  destroying  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  manufacture  and  sell 
American  made  rag  rugs. 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  Association 
strongly  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  looking  to  such  increase  in 
the  tariff  upon  rag  rugs  as  may  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  remedy  the 
situation,  permit  the  manufacture 
and  market  of  rag  rugs  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
this  industry  in  the  United  States. 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  with  a  suitable  letter 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  and  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  referred  with  our  action 
upon  same  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  with  a  request  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  which  they  have 
done  to  further  this  matter. 

18.  Be  it  resolved  that  the  following 
telegram  be  sent  to  Ambrose  Shot- 
well,  Michigan  Employment  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind,  Saginaw, 
Michigan. 
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The  A.  A.  W.  B.  in  twelfth  bien¬ 
nial  convention  assembled  greet 
their  beloved,  honored  and  inspiring 
organizing  leader  of  said  associa¬ 
tion  and  wish  you  prosperity  and 
health.  Regretting  your  inability  to 
be  with  us, 

Ror.ERT  I.  Bramiiall,  secretary. 

Flower  Baskets — an  Industry  for 
the  Blind 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
twenty-seven  cents.  The  competi¬ 
tive  market  allows  us  to  get  sixty- 
five  cents  for  this  basket  from  the 
small  dealer.  With  other  styles,  our 
margin  of  profit  or  safety  is  not 
quite  so  broad,  though  there  is 
clearly  a  decent  wage  as  long  as  the 
basket  can  be  marketed  directly  to 
florists  without  selling  the  jobber. 

We  are  assured  that  the  use  of 
flower  baskets  is  not  a  fad,  yet,  there 
are  certainly  very  dull  seasons  to 
be  weathered.  Mid  summer  is  prac¬ 
tically  dead  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  our  department  has  incurred  a 
loss  because  we  had  no  other  indus¬ 
try  to  occupy  our  men.  We  have 
depended  upon  volunteers  almost 
entirely  for  marketing  these  goods, 
since  the  florist  is  usually  an  agree¬ 
able  person  to  deal  with  and  volun¬ 
teers  encounter  no  embarrassment 
in  approaching  him.  It  is  possible 
that  a  high  power  salesman  might 
have  served  the  department  better, 
but  we  hope  the  industry  will  prove 
worth  while  to  about  three  or  four 
men  in  a  city  the  size  of  Cincinnati. 
Even  though  it  gives  regular,  re¬ 
munerative  employment  to  only  a 
small  number,  this  industry  of 
flower  basket  making  serves  its 
purpose  as  a  vehicle  for  the  wage¬ 
earning  of  blind  men.' 


New  Building  of  Chicago 
Lighthouse 

The  adult  civilian  blind  of  Chi¬ 
cago  have  been  given  free  voca¬ 
tional  training  in  temporary  build¬ 
ings  since  1919.  This  year  the  Im¬ 
provement  Association  for  Blind 
People  has  built  a  permanent  Chi¬ 
cago  Lighthouse  building  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000. 

The  architects.  Pond  and  Pond, 
Martin  and  Lloyd,  designed  the 
building  with  the  special  features 
so  necessary  to  a  school  where  a 
large  number  of  blind  persons  are 
to  receive  instruction  to  fit  them  for 
positions  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  Chicago  Lighthouse  gives 
mechanical  training  in  its  work¬ 
shops  on  contracts  obtained  through 
the  co-operation  of  friendly  manu¬ 
facturers.  At  present  training  is 
given  in  wrapping  motor  coils,  an 
operation  tried  out  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  Crocker-Wheeler  plant  with 
blind  workers  during  the  war 
period,  assembling  cords  for  elec¬ 
tric  smoothing  irons,  assembling 
telephone  terminal  plates.  We  have 
also  assembled  electric  light  fes¬ 
toons  for  Christmas  trees  and 
woven  textiles  and  rugs  on  hand 
looms.  No  rugs  have  been  woven 
since  October,  1926. 

The  building  is  fire  proof,  con¬ 
tains  four  workshops,  a  recreation 
hall,  a  dining  hall,  straddle  shower 
baths,  offices  of  the  training  school. 
The  second  floor  is  reached  by  a 
ramp  covered  with  non-slip  mate¬ 
rial  enabling  the  workers  to  reach 
the  upper  workshops  without  climb¬ 
ing  stairs. 


Building  a  Business 

By  J.  V. 

RNEST  L.  RENO,  without 
sight,  conducts  a  large  cigar 
stand  in  Oklahoma’s  capitol 
and  his  fame  as  a  salesman  of  un¬ 
usual  ability  has  spread  from  one 
end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

Every  official  at  the  capitol,  every 
legislator  coming  there  to  form  new 
laws  for  the  state,  every  employe 
of  the  statehouse  and  hundreds  of 
capitol  visitors  have  learned  to  know 
and  love  Ernest  Reno  as  a  brother 
and  friend.  And  Ernest  knows  and 
loves  them,  if  he  cannot  see  them. 

Reno  has  the  power  to  meet  a 
man,  hear  his  voice,  grasp  his  hand 
and  then  remember  him  by  voice 
afterward. 

“He  has  only  to  meet  you  once 
and  hear  your  voice  to  recognize 
it  when  he  hears  it  again,”  his 
friends  say  of  him. 

His  blindness  does  not  cause  Reno 
to  wear  a  long  face.  He  is  a  man 
of  more  than  six  feet  in  height, 
broad  shouldered  with  a  kind  face 
and  good  natured  voice  and  a  laugh 
which  endears  him  to  his  friends 
and  makes  friends  of  strangers. 

Reno  is  as  much  of  the  state 
capitol  as  the  columns  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  always  there  stands  about 
his  showcase  a  group  of  men  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  stock  of  humor  or  banter¬ 
ing  him  before  making  a  purchase. 

Those  who  meet  him,  go  away 
remembering  him  and  he  is  pleased 
to  greet  all  strangers  and  make  them 
feel  welcome  again.  His  personal¬ 
ity  has  brought  him  the  love  of  the 
capitol  folk  as  well  as  their  trade. 
His  business  is  enough  to  make  him 
a  good  living. 


With  a  Cigar  Stand 

Roscoe 

Ernest  Reno  was  born  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1888,  in  Illinois.  His  education 
as  a  youth  did  not  go  beyond  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  lure  of  the  Lone  Star  state 
proved  so  strong  that  1900  found 
him  on  one  of  the  ranches  in  west¬ 
ern  Texas.  Here  he  worked  as 
cowboy  and  rancher  for  sixteen 
years  until  he  came  to  Oklahoma 
City  in  1916. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
Oklahoma’s  capitol  where  he  was 
destined  to  lose  his  sight  through 
accident,  Reno  invested  money  he 
had  saved  in  a  restaurant. 

His  personality,  his  kindliness 
which  invited  friendship  and  his 
faith  in  mankind  built  for  him  one 
of  the  largest  restaurant  businesses 
in  the  city.  For  three  years  he  sold 
food  and  satisfied  the  appetites  of 
his  customers. 

Then  came  the  day  which  brings 
regret  to  Reno’s  friends.  The  am¬ 
bitious  young  business  man  was 
having  trouble  with  his  eyes  and 
was  forced  to  wear  glasses.  That 
day  he  fell,  the  glass  piercing  his 
eyes.  Bravely  Reno  fought  to  gain 
back  his  sight  that  had  been  so 
suddenly  snatched  from  him.  He 
underwent  a  series  of  operations  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Rochester,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Washington.  Surgeons 
finally  gave  up  the  fight  and  Ernest 
Reno  was  destined  to  live  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  darkness. 

But  his  ambition,  ever  active 
spirit  and  the  fact  that  he  had  spent 
much  on  operations,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  obtain  some  kind  of 
employment. 
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So  it  was  that  a  few  days  later 
a  young  man  with  a  smiling  face, 
felt  his  way  from  home  to  home  in 
Oklahoma  City,  selling  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  magazines.  He  was  doing 
well,  but  an  idea  had  entered  his 
mind  and  he  was  working  toward 
it.  He  wished  to  earn  enough  money 
to  buy  a  cigar  and  candy  stand. 

An  opportunity  opened  when  he 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  selling 
magazines  in  the  Oklahoma  county 
court  house.  In  addition  to  selling 
his  magazines  there,  he  worked  up 
a  route  of  90  customers  to  whom 
he  daily  delivered  copies  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  and  the  Daily 
Oklahoman.  Forty  of  his  customers 
were  in  the  court  house. 

Reno  spent  little  more  than  it 
cost  him  to  live  decently,  but  saved 
up  his  money  as  he  could  and  at 
last  in  1923  the  dreams  conceived 
at  the  time  of  his  blindness,  came 
true. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Milam,  commissioner  of  the  adult 
blind  in  Oklahoma,  Reno  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  cigar  store  which 
was  established  in  the  lobby  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  capitol. 

Here  Reno  took  his  post  and  has 
remained  dealing  out  cigars,  candies 
and  kindness. 

Although  in  the  hotbed  of  poli¬ 
tical  activities  at  all  times,  its  heat 
has  never  affected  him  and  he  has 
never  entered  politics.  Yet  politi¬ 
cians  of  both  major  parties  know 
and  love  the  man  who  sells  them 
their  cigars. 

“Why  should  I  not  trust  folks,” 
he  says.  “During  the  three  years  I 
have  been  operating  the  cigar  stand 
at  the  state  capitol  I  will  estimate 
that  I  have  sold  to  478,400  persons. 
Of  this  great  number,  only  four 
could  not  be  trusted.  They  beat  me 
by  telling  me  a  small  bill  was  a 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Piano  Tuning  Paid  for  My  Home 

By  Frank  W,  Hall* 


WHILE  writing  this  story  at 
the  request  of  the  editor  of 
the  Outlook  I  am  perched 
upon  an  old  fashioned  upholstered 
piano  stool.  My  little  machine 
stands  on  an  old  second-hand  flat 
top  desk  which  I  bought  nineteen 
years  ago  for  fifteen  dollars.  What 
a  pile  of  money  that  was  then !  In¬ 
cidentally,  I  had  nothing  left  after 
the  purchase.  This  desk  stands  in 
a  sort  of  den,  now,  in  my  own  home. 
Along  side  of  it  stands  a  big  filing 
cabinet.  There  are  pictures  on  the 
walls,  though  I  know  nothing  of 
them.  This  home  is  located  right 
in  Minneapolis  a  few  short  blocks 
from  one  of  the  beautiful  lakes.  I 
propose  to  tell  of  this  home,  and 
what  mental  work  was  necessary  to 
realize  it.  Then  I  shall  write  of  my 
business  and  how  it  was  developed. 

My  home  is  completely  modern, 
having  eight  rooms  pleasantly  ar¬ 
ranged.  There  is  a  garage  in  the 
rear.  Grown  fruit  trees  yield  plenty 
of  plums,  cherries  and  apples.  This 
home  represents  no  small  outlay  of 
money  and  the  shameful  part  of  it 
is,  after  twelve  years  of  striving, 
there  is  still  a  healthy  first  mortgage 
against  it.  I  was  still  attending 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Faribault, 
when  I  determined  to  spend  much 
of  my  life’s  earnings  upon  my 
home  should  fortune  so  decree. 
Plainly  speaking,  my  resolve  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  all  during 
my  school  life,  from  five  years 
on,  I  was  an  orphan.  Each  sum¬ 
mer,  when  school  closed,  I  never 
knew  where  I  was  to  be  housed. 
I  learned  too  early  what  it  meant 


to  have  no  home,  no  mother  nor 
father  for  counsel,  no  place  of 
kick  off  when  the  need  arose.  I 
knew  before  I  graduated  how  to 
work  hard.  I  possessed  the  same 
natural  lazy  streak  that  ordinary 
fellows  like  myself  possess,  but  I 
worked  from  necessity  during  my 
third,  and  second  year  high,  in  the 
summers,  in  an  iron  bed  factory. 
I  might  have  worked  longer  there 
but  the  insurance  company  put 
me  out,  for  it  was  too  dangerous 
for  any  one  having  so  little  sight  as 
I  then  had.  Upon  graduating,  I 
naturally  thought  that  the  right 
thing  to  do  was  to  work  my  way 
to  Boston,  the  Mecca  of  the  piano 
world.  This  journey  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  1908.  I  visited  an 
aunt  in  Lynn  for  a  time.  I  hounded 
piano  row  for  a  job.  I  guess  they 
must  have  looked  upon  me  as  an 
Indian  from  the  remote  west,  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  was  turned 
down  at  every  turn.  Finding  no 
work,  I  went  up  into  the  state  of 
Maine. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  that 
I  sat  out  on  the  upper  deck  of  the 
Governor  Dingley  boat,  which,  at 
that  time,  plied  between  Portland, 
Maine  and  Boston.  It  was  late  in 
the  summer.  I  had  never  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  sea  life.  I  had  not 
enough  money  for  a  state  room, 
hence  the  deck.  The  bigness  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  things  came  to  me. 
The  grinding  of  the  mighty  turbines, 
the  swishing  of  the  water,  the  soli¬ 
tude,  no  one  knew  me,  and  I  knew 
nothing  of  my  surroundings,  nor 
what  might  happen  when  I  got  into 
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Mr.  Hall  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  his 
Minneapolis  home. 

He  earned  it  by  tuning 
pianos.  In  the 
accompanying  article 
he  tells  how  he 
secured  business. 


Portland.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  came  about  that  I 
returned  to  Minneapolis  that  fall 
about  Thanksgiving  time.  That 
night,  while  alone,  I  arranged  my 
thoughts  in  a  concrete  manner.  I 
planned  to  return  to  Minneapolis  as 
soon  as  money  was  forthcoming. 
I  planned  to  go  through  anything 
to  gain  a  home  of  my  own.  I 
thought  out  the  idea  that  since 
music  companies  did  not  want  my 
services,  I  must  go  into  a  privately 
owned  business.  I  decided,  too,  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  would  be  folly 
to  find  lodging  in  a  hotel  or  room¬ 
ing  house.  Then  there  would  be  too 
little  point  of  contact  between  the 
customer  and  the  one  taking  my 
order  while  I  got  the  work  out.  I 
had  no  money  and  no  way  of  earn¬ 
ing  it  other  than  an  isolated  piano 
job,  so  I  resolved,  on  that  upper 
deck,  to  live  in  a  private  home  if 
possible,  and  to  be  normal  in  my 
ambitions.  Hence  upon  my  return 


to  Minneapolis,  I  made  my  home 
with  a  family  to  whom  I  had  been 
introduced  by  a  class-mate  of  mine. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  I 
married  one  of  the  girls.  We  have 
experienced  about  every  joy  and 
adversity  that  is  incidental  to 
married  life.  The  fine  part  of  it  is 
that  we  are  mutually  helpful.  I 
might  add,  the  determination  to 
work  out  problems  and  tough  trials 
successfully  dates  back  to  that  night 
of  solitude  out  on  the  deck.  One 
needs  conviction  as  to  his  ability. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  an  ambition 
and  to  think  it  out  clearly ;  it  is  then 
essential  to  persistently  hold  this 
concrete  mental  picture  ever  before 
you.  I  might  say  that  one  who  can 
do  this,  possesses  the  type  of  vision 
so  necessary  to  success. 

I  am  convinced,  for  instance,  that 
the  very  fact  that  I  held  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  home  of  my  own  clearly 
in  mind,  materially  aided  me  in  the 
ac(|uisition  of  it.  I  am  also  sure 
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the  very  fact  that  I  ever  held 
before  my  mind  the  thought  of  a 
flourishing  business  is  the  half  of 
the  battle. 

Now  for  the  business.  Upon  re¬ 
turning  to  Minneapolis,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908,  I  settled  down  to  plan¬ 
ning  how  to  get  a  telephone  and 
equipment  for  a  little  office.  The 
above  mentioned  desk  was  then 
added  to  my  possessions.  How 
wonderful  it  all  was.  There  stood 
the  desk  with  a  telephone  upon  it, 
business  cards  already  printed. 

Then  came  the  jolt,  I  knew  no 
one,  and  no  one  knew  me,  so  how 
could  I  make  those  cards  do  any 
good.  Right  there  is  a  difficult  point 
in  any  one’s  game.  I  had  already 
learned  to  work.  That  was  nothing 
to  me.  I  had  also  learned  how  to 
talk  up  to  strangers  and  that  faculty, 
I  believe,  is  a  big  feather  in  any 
one’s  cap,  especially  when  doing 
business  with  the  public.  The  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  make 
every  person  with  whom  I  con¬ 
versed  inquire  about  my  business. 
I  found  that  after  I  showed  them  I 
was  interested  in  them  enough  to 
inquire  about  their  business,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  they  would 
do  likewise,  and  then  was  the  time 
for  my  card  to  slip  easily  out  of 
my  pocket.  Upon  being  invited  to 
the  home  for  tuning,  I  soon  learned 
that  I  had  a  new  problem.  It  is  one 
thing  to  talk  business  with  men,  and 
another,  to  talk  interestingly  to 
housewives.  I  always  thought  that 
if  I  could  cause  them  to  have  happy 
recollections  of  me,  and  to  think  of 
me  when  tuning  was  discussed,  I 
would  have  much  of  the  game 
solved.  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  hav¬ 


ing  the  printer  strike  off  cards 
printed  on  gum  paper  and  blocking 
them  in  tabs  of  one  hundred,  then 
I  could  paste  one  on  the  under  side 
of  each  piano  bench.  When  music 
was  hunted  for,  my  name  was  be¬ 
fore  them.  I  had  bill  forms  printed, 
in  tabs  similar  to  bank  checks.  The 
bill  to  send,  and  the  stub  for  per¬ 
sonal  record.  I  have  found  this  a 
very  good  plan,  it  simplifies  book¬ 
keeping.  My  envelopes  are  stamped 
with  return  address  also. 

In  the  spring  of  1909,  things  broke 
better.  I  read  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  of  a  blind 
man  working  for  the  school  board 
of  Chicago.  I  tried  to  scheme  how 
folks  ever  got  before  such  busy 
meetings  as  such  Boards  have. 
Here,  too,  is  where  clear  thinking 
and  planning  works  well.  I  knew 
that  if  I  knew  nothing  about  what 
I  was  after,  I  really  had  nothing 
to  go  after  either.  I  dressed  as 
neatly  as  possible,  called  on  every 
school  principal.  I  introduced  my¬ 
self  as  important  as  a  kid  could, 
and  told  them  what  I  was  after.  I 
asked  them  how  many  pianos  each 
school  owned,  or  rented,  who  tuned 
them,  how  often  they  were  tuned, 
who  paid  for  tuning,  who  bought 
and  paid  for  their  pianos.  The  won¬ 
derful  part  of  it  was  that  every  last 
principal  answered  me  carefully.  I 
tabulated  this  information,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  three  minute  hearing 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board. 
How  could  I  ever  forget  that  day, 
the  chamber  was  filled  with  eager 
crowds  petitioning  the  board  for 
this  and  that.  Soon  I  heard  my 
name  loudly  and  hurriedly  called. 
I  arose  from  where  I  sat,  stood 
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right  where  I  was,  I  spoke  slowly 
and  clearly,  I  had  to,  for  my  throat 
was  paralyzed  with  eagerness 
coupled  with  fright.  I  merely  told 
them  that  if  the  communities  bought 
and  paid  for  the  pianos,  surely  it 
was  up  to  the  board  to  guarantee 
these  pianos  proper  care.  I  told 
them  how  many  they  owned,  what 
I  would  tune  them  per  piano,  and 
that  two  tunings  would  be  better 
each  year  than  haphazard  methods. 
Their  secretary  was  taking  this 
stuff  in  shorthand  so  they  had  this 
data  for  the  first  time.  There  was 
a  hurried  motion  made  by  one  whom 
I  never  knew,  it  carried  unanimously 
that  the  clerk  arrange  with  me  to 
assume  care  upon  my  terms.  There 
were  at  that  time  about  seventy- 
five  pianos  to  be  tuned  twice  per 
year.  Think  what  that  meant.  It 
added  several  rows  of  blocks  to  my 
air  castle.  With  this  strong  thread, 
I  proceeded  to  weave  the  cable  of 
business.  Soon  after,  a  small  music 
company  advertised  for  a  piano- 
tuner  who  would  work  on  piece 
work.  Again  I  thought  over  it.  I 
reasoned  that  since  the  schools  did 
not  consume  all  of  my  time.  I  could 
apply  for  this,  since  it  was  not  all 
time  consuming. 

I  had  the  nerve  to  apply  for  the 
job,  I  could  see  a  little  then,  and 
how  they  grinned  at  me.  I  merely 
replied,  I  thought  I  was  rightfully 
entitled  to  demonstrate  my  ability. 
I  guess  they  either  pitied  me  for 
showing  so  little  of  life’s  experiences 
or  they  admired  me  for  being  so 
open  and  candid  about  it.  However, 
I  was  ordered  to  tune  two  tough 
pianos  which  I  got  away  with  all 
right,  for  I  worked  for  them  about 


seven  years,  doing  floor  work, 
rents,  and  free  stuff  after  sales, 
and  theatres. 

There  was  a  repair  shop  near 
this  music  company,  which  did  all 
the  case  work  for  the  House.  I 
made  close  friends  of  the  boys  and 
soon  landed  their  tuning  as  well. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  necessary  it 
was  to  keep  appointments  straight. 
I  did  some  tall  figuring  at  times. 
Sometimes  the  schools  dated  me  up, 
at  the  same  time,  the  clerk  at  the 
store  assigned  me  to  a  different  part 
of  the  city  at  the  same  time  or  the 
shop  had  a  piano  leaving  the  same 
time.  It  kept  me  scratching  to  keep 
things  going  smoothly.  I  soon 
learned  to  tell  my  plight  to  each 
conflicting  party  and  there  were  but 
few  times  which  proved  embarrass¬ 
ing.  The  truth  is  what  the  people 
want,  and  that  is  what  they  got 
from  me.  Another  thing,  if  I  gave 
an  appointment,  I  never  failed  to 
keep  it  without  an  excuse  which 
was  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 
People,  patrons  of  mine,  know 
that  when  I  say  I  will  be  there, 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  They 
also  know  that  when  I  tune  their 
piano  that  I  spare  no  pains  to  put 
that  piano  in  as  good  condition  as 
tuning  will  put  it,  and  then  make 
further  recommendations  if  advisa¬ 
ble.  Another  point,  while  working 
for  the  store,  when  I  tuned  a  piano 
for  purchasers,  I  kept  records  of 
them  and  invited  them  to  patronize 
me  through  my  own  phone,  telling 
them  that  their  pianos  needed  per¬ 
sonal  follow  up  work  for  the  good  of 
the  instrument.  It  is  gratifying  how 
much  of  my  later  patronage  was 
obtained  in  this  way.  When  the 
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player  was  developed,  I  studied  its 
mechanism  and  did  much  of  that 
work.  Later,  too,  when  my  private 
calls  came  in  fast  enough,  I  dropped 
the  mtisic  store,  later  the  shop. 
Now,  I  merely  care  for  the  schools 
and  private  homes. 

I  have  found,  too,  that  by  keeping 
entirely  away  from  player  work,  I 
make  better  money,  and  have  better 
satisfied  patrons.  This  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  discourage  player  work 
for  the  blind,  but  it  does  mean  that 
each  one  must  work  out  his  own 
personal  problem  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  One  more  thing  about  busi¬ 
ness.  Soon  after  I  struck  luck,  I 
had  saved  a  trifle  of  money  which 
I  used  as  first  payment  on  a  house, 
in  an  old  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
a  dandy  house.  I  rented  it  out  for 
two  years,  that  paid  its  own  way. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  two 
years,  I  married  in  its  front  room. 
We  lived  there  another  two  years. 
I  began  a  business  survey  that  year 
which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  the 
house.  The  results  of  my  survey 
were  that  I  felt  justified  in  selling 
out  and  buying  in  a  new  community 
where  there  were  young  people  and 
where  I  could  grow  up  with  the 
country.  This  I  did,  and  now  again 
we  are  back  to  the  desk  in  my 
twelve  -  year  -  old  home  which  is 
manned  by  a  mother  and  three 
healthy  children  and  a  father  doing 
reasonably  well  in  business.  What 
better  could  one  ask  in  life  than 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  have 
a  lovely  home  in  a  fine  part  of  the 
city  where  one  gains  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  own  commu¬ 
nity.  Yet  it  is  all  traceable  to  that 
night  out  on  the  upper  deck. 


Building  a  Business  With  a 
Cigar  Stand 
(Continued  from  page  25) 

large  one.  Why,  I  say,  shouldn’t 
one  have  faith  in  mankind?” 

Reno  does  not  want  sympathy 
because  of  his  blindness. 

“I  do  not  need  it,”  he  says.  ‘T 
am  getting  along  as  well  as  most 
people  and  why  should  I  have  sym¬ 
pathy  because  I  cannot  see  light.” 
And  no  one  offers  Reno  sympathy 
because  that  they  know  he  is  so 
capable  and  so  industrious  that  he 
does  not  need  it  and  it  will  not  help. 

The  Capitol’s  cigar  stand  proprie¬ 
tor  is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman. 
Often  during  the  baseball  season  he 
leaves  his  stand  in  charge  of  some 
friend  and  hies  himself  away  to  the 
Western  League  baseball  park 
where  he  is  informed  by  those  near 
him  just  what  is  going  on  all  of  the 
time.  During  his  youth  he  watched 
the  games  many  times  and  liked 
them.  And  the  same  fondness  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Reno  for  football  and 
basketball  which  he  attends  at  every 
opportunity.  An  automobile  or 
horse  race  is  a  delight  to  him  as 
he  is  kept  informed  of  the  progress 
by  the  screaming  crowds  as  well 
as  by  friends  who  are  with  him. 
But  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures  is 
to  get  away  from  his  business  some¬ 
times  during  the  fishing  season  and 
go  to  a  quiet  place  on  the  river 
where  he  can  be  alone,  hear  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  the  barking  of 
the  dogs,  the  ripple  of  the  water 
and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through 
the  trees  and  occasionally  feel  the 
nibble  of  a  fish  on  the  bait  thrown 
to  it. 


MISS  MARION  A.  CAMPBELL 
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Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell 

Prevention  of  blindness  and  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  lost  one  of  its 
most  earnest  and  devoted  support¬ 
ers  on  May  21st  by  the  death  of 
Miss  Marion  A.  Campbell,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

Trained  as  a  teacher  of  drawing 
at  the  Massachusetts  Art  Normal  in 
Boston,  she  followed  her  chosen 
profession  for  several  years  in  New 
England,  later  coming  to  Cleveland 
to  be  associated  with  the  University 
School  for  Boys  in  that  city.  In 
Cleveland  she  took  up  her  residence 
at  the  Goodrich  Social  Settlement 
where  she  became  one  of  a  group 
of  men  and  women  interested  in 
starting  an  experiment  weaving 
shop  for  the  blind  of  Cleveland,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  being  carried  on  by  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Space  was  given  in  1906,  at 
the  Goodrich  House,  for  this  under¬ 
taking  and  so  satisfactory  were  its 
results  and  the  interest  aroused  so 
sincere  that  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind  became  a  reality  in 
November,  1906,  with  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  as  its  Executive  Secretary,  a 
position  she  held  until  April,  1911. 

Under  her  direction  a  census  of 
the  blind  of  Cuyahoga  County  was 
compiled  and  classes  for  the  blind 
established  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland  with  Mr.  Robert  B.  Ir¬ 
win,  now  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  as  Supervisor. 

Miss  Campbell  made  the  first  sur¬ 
vey  of  midwives  ever  made  in  the 
United  States  and  the  findings  of 
this  survey  were  printed  in  five  dif¬ 
ferent  languages.  So  significant 


Marion  A.  Campbell 


were  the  results  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  supervision  of  the 
midwives  inaugurated  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  that  the  City  Board  of 
Health  took  over  this  service  in 
1913  with  a  trained  nurse  in  charge. 

A  Week  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  Cleveland  for  four  years  from 
1907  to  1910.  They  were  held  in  a 
store  building  with  blind  demon¬ 
strators  at  work  in  the  windows ; 
articles  made  by  the  blind  were  e.x- 
hibited  and  different  religious  de¬ 
nominations  were  in  charge  each 
day  and  served  luncheon.  These 
were  the  forerunner  of  the  Weeks 
for  the  Blind  now  being  held  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  United  States. 

While  in  Cleveland,  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  was  an  active  member  of  the 
group  interested  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  In  1909,  a  year  after 
the  Commission  was  created  by  law, 
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she  arranged  for  a  short  State-wide 
lecture  campaign  in  the  interest  of 
prevention  of  blindness  and  work 
for  the  blind  in  general. 

In  the  Fall  of  1911,  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  was  called  to  Ohio  to  help  de¬ 
velop  the  State-wide  activities  of 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
As  its  Field  Secretary,  she  extended 
the  work  in  prevention  of  blindness 
begun  in  Cuyahoga  County  to  the 
State ;  developed  an  eye  nursing 
service  under  the  Commission ;  cre¬ 
ated  an  advisory  board  of  physi¬ 
cians;  and  raised  the  standard  of 
midwives  throughout  the  State. 
Miss  Campbell  also  assisted  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  teaching  of  blind 
women  and  their  employment  in 
their  own  homes,  now  so  success¬ 
fully  carried  on  under  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Campbell  went  to  the  New 
York  Commission  for  the  Blind  in 
1915  as  its  Field  Secretary,  later 
becoming  its  Executive  Secretary. 
Here  again,  she  carried  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  'unnecessary  blindness,  at 
the  same  time  developing  industrial 
work  for  the  blind  of  the  State  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City. 

Several  years  later.  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell  was  called  to  Chicago  to  be¬ 
come  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  In  this  capacity  she 
had  an  opportunity  to  continue  her 
study  of  the  causes  of  preventable 
blindness  and  to  use  her  special 
talents  and  ability  toward  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  unnecessary  blindness, 
especially  from  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum,  and  furthering  the  conserva¬ 


tion  of  vision  by  the  formation  of 
sight-saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago.  She  also  di¬ 
rected  the  work  of  the  Society  in  its 
efforts  to  eradicate  trachoma  in 
Southern  Illinois. 

Miss  Campbell  by  her  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  indefatigable  efforts  no¬ 
ticeably  reduced  the  loss  of  sight 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  in  the 
several  states  in  which  she  labored, 
furthered  the  conservation  of  vision 
and  placed  the  Illinois  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  on  a 
firm  foundation.  This  Society  has 
lost  an  energetic  and  able  leader  and 
the  work  of  preventing  unnecessary 
blindness  one  of  its  outstanding  pio¬ 
neers. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbeli. 

Blind  Student  Honored 

John  Bertolet,  of  Reading,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  former  student  at  Over¬ 
brook  this  year  received  the  honor 
summa  cum  laude  from  the  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  the  highest 
distinction  given  by  the  college. 
A  fellow  student,  William  Trout¬ 
man,  who  read  the  lessons  to  Berto¬ 
let,  was  granted  the  honor  magna  cum 
laude. 

WANTED:  Position  as  tutor  of 
a  backward  blind  child  in  a  family 
or  as  teacher  of  backward  children 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind. 
Graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia.  Delaware  High 
School,  Wilmington.  Special  Meth¬ 
ods  Course  given  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind.  Marie  B. 
King,  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts. 


The  Lighthouse  Players 

By  Reinette  Lovewell  Donnelly 


A  FEW  months  ago  I  sat  in  the  was  in  the  audience,  too,  and,  at  the 

Booth  Theatre  in  New  York  end  of  one  of  the  plays,  came  and 

I  and  saw  the  curtain  go  up  stood  before  the  curtain  and  made 

upon  three  one-act  plays  presented  a  little  speech  of  congratulation, 

by  the  Lighthouse  Players.  There  Each  year,  since  their  organization 
I  was  a  tense  moment  when  the  in  1923,  the  Lighthouse  Players 

I  young  women  billed  in  the  cast  have  advanced  professionally.  As  a 

I  came  upon  the  stage.  Then,  here  tribute  to  their  progress  the  Booth 

I  and  there  through  the  house,  whis-  Theatre  was  offered  to  them  for 

pers  of  “They  must  see!”  “It  isn’t  two  days  by  Winthrop  Ames, 

possible  they  all  are  blind!”  “No  The  Players  have  for  several 
one  would  ever  suspect — if  you  seasons  competed  for  the  prize 

I  didn’t  know!”  offered  in  the  Little  Theatre  Tour- 

I  Such  was  the  triumph  of  a  group  nament  and  have  come  to  have 

I  of  girls  who  love  drama  and  who,  real  professional  standing  in  the 

f  without  sight,  have  learned  to  act.  greatest  theatrical  center  in  the 

I  There  was  another  triumph,  for,  world.  f  i  ^ 

L  from  seats  in  the  darkened  house.  There  are  nine  members  of  the 

!  Julia  Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothern  Lighthouse  Players — all  young 

watched  them  and  between  acts  women  who  must  pass  a  rigid  test 

'  went  back  stage  to  tell  them  how  in  “sense  of  direction”  and  in  danc- 

I  well  they  had  done.  Billie  Burke  ing  before  they  can  be  admitted  to 
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the  Players.  The  organization  is 
the  outgrowth  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Women’s  Recreation 
Department  of  the  Lighthouse  to 
learn  the  technique  of  acting.  Five 
are  charter  members.  All  either 
have  jobs  or  are  in  college. 

Mary  Bierman,  leading  lady  of 
many  plays,  graduated  this  summer 
from  Columbia  with  high  honors. 
Other  girls  are  secretaries  and  dic¬ 
taphone  operators.  Ruth^^  .^skenas, 
president  of  the  Players,  ha^  a  sec¬ 
retary’s  job  and  saved  enough 
money  to  go  abroad  with  two  other 
girls  during  the  summer  of  1926. 
An  account  of  her  trip  written  by 
herself  appeared  in  the  December, 
1926,  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

The  presentation  of  the  plays  rep¬ 
resent  much  hard  work  in  the  even¬ 
ings.  During  rehearsal  the  Players 


Dancing  is  part  of  the  regular  work 
of  the  players 


A  scene  from  a  one-act  play  produced 
by  the  Lighthouse  Players 


meet  twice  a  week  for  three  hours 
— usually  during  a  period  of  ten 
weeks.  They  are  directed  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  coach,  who  secures  actors 
from  dramatic  schools  for  the  parts 
of  men  in  the  plays.  These  men  are 
not  blind,  but  the  girls  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  acting  with  them. 

The  plays  to  be  presented  are 
selected  with  the  help  of  the  direc¬ 
tor.  They  are  read  and  then  a  vote 
is  taken  to  determine  selection. 
Costumes  are  either  made  or  rented. 
Through  the  interest  of  Billie 
Burke,  the  Players  have  been  given 
access  to  the  Ziegfeld  warehouse 
and  valuable  stage  properties  thus 
secured.  Great  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Players  has  been  manifested 
by  many  famous  stage  folk.  Julia 
Marlowe  and  E.  H.  Sothern  have 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


William  1.  Scandlin 


The  death  of  William  I.  Scancl- 
lin  on  July  loth,  1927,  took 
away  from  service  a  great  blind 
man.  Born  in  Boston  in  1856,  he 
was  a  son  of  William  A.  Scandlin, 
the  fighting  chaplain  of  the  old  Fif¬ 
teenth  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers.  As  a 
boy  he  worked  on 
his  father’s  farm 
and  later  became 
a  page  in  the 
House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in 
Washington.  He 
came  to  New 
York  in  1884  and 
went  into  the 
photographic  arts, 
later  becoming 
editor  of  Wilson’s 
P  h  o  t  ographic 
Magazine.  He 
was  also  editor  at 
one  time  on  the 
publications  o  f 
the  E.  and  H.  T. 

Anthony  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

At  the  age  of 
41  he  was  faced 
with  the  fact  that 
blindness  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Like  the 
indomitable  sol¬ 
dier  that  he  was,  he  at  once  set 
about  preparing  himself  for  the  on¬ 
coming  darkness,  learning  type¬ 
writing  and  Braille  and  looking 
about  for  a  possible  occupation.  At 
first  he  tried  to  develop  an  adver¬ 
tising  business  of  his  own  and  then 


when  he  met  with  success  in  writing 
and  selling  short  stories  he  devoted 
himself  to  this  and  to  a  series  of 
lectures,  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides,  which  he  gave  for  some 
time  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

It  was  at  this 
time  that  Mr. 
Scandlin  became 
interested  in  the 
fate  of  other  blind 
men  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  year 
1907  he  made  his 
first  call  at  the 
Lighthouse,  the 
headquarters  of 
The  New  York 
Association  for 
the  Blind,  to  vol¬ 
unteer  his  serv¬ 
ices  for  any  work 
that  he  could  do. 
He  served  on  the 
Social  Service 
Committee  of  the 
Association  until 
1912  and  when 
Miss  Winifred 
Holt  (now  Mrs. 
Rufus  Graves 
Mather)  started  a 
State-wide  cam¬ 
paign  (before  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  formed)  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  different  towns  and  com¬ 
munities  in  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
Mr.  Scandlin  did  much  to  organ¬ 
ize  local  activities  throughout  the 
State. 


William  I.  Scandlin 
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In  the  latter  part  of  that  same 
year  he  took  over  the  direction  of 
the  field  and  social  service  work  of 
the  Association,  which,  under  his 
splendid  leadership,  grew  from  a 
registration  of  less  than  500  blind 
people  to  over  2200.  It  is  difficult 
to  set  down  the  record  of  his 
achievements  in  all  the  fifteen  years 
of  his  service  at  the  Lighthouse,  for 
his  active  interest  in  all  legislation 
for  the  blind,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  re-organization  of  the 
pension  system,  his  full  and  hearty 
co-operation  with  other  relief  organ¬ 
izations,  the  bond  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  and  service  he  created  between 
himself  and  those  who  came  to  him 
for  help  and  advice,  and  his  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  social  service  work 
only  begin  to  indicate  the  various 
fields  he  covered. 

In  1907  he  became  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Blind  Men’s  Improve¬ 
ment  Club  and  in  1911  he  was 
elected  President,  an  office  that  he 
held  until  his  death.  As  President 
he  did  much  to  strengthen  and  build 
up  the  Club  and  to  fill  it  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  good  will  and 
good-fellowship. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  of  him 
that  he  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  help  a  fellow  blind  man.  Though 
without  sight  himself  he  had  a  keen 
inner  vision  \vith  which  he  saw  the 
great  possibilities  in  the  future  of 
these  handicapped  people.  It  is 
impossible  to  pay  adequate  tribute 
for  what  he  has  done  to  help  the 
blind  and  to  educate  the  seeing 
public  regarding  them.  His  loss  will 
be  long  felt  but  he  has  left  a  heri¬ 
tage — a  tradition  of  service  which 
we  will  find  it  hard  to  emulate. 


Mr.  Scandlin's  Successor 

Mr.  Herman  Immeln,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  I.  Scandlin  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Social  Service  of  the  Light¬ 
house  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  is  only  32  years  of 
age.  He  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  but  came  with  his  family 
to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  an 
early  age.  When  he  became  entirely 
blind  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  student  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Institute  for  the  Blind — a 
month  after  the  accident  which 
destroyed  all  his  sight.  He  later 
went  to  Perkins  Institution  and 
graduated  from  the  High  School 
Department,  remaining  for  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Course.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  both  piano  and  organ  and 
completed  a  practical  course  in  the 
tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos. 

Returning  to  Hartford  Mr.  Im¬ 
meln  supported  himself  for  several 
years  by  teaching  piano,  conducting 
a  ten  piece  orchestra  and  tuning 
and  repairing  pianos.  He  was  the 
first  blind  man  to  graduate  from 
the  Danquard  Player  Action  School 
in  New  York,  where  he  studied  the 
construction  and  repair  of  the 
highly  complicated  and  intricate 
mechanism  of  the  player-piano.  In 
1920  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Hartford.  There  he  completed  the 
four  year  Bachelor  of  Arts  course 
in  three  years  and  further  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  winning  the 
Terry  Fellowship — the  highest  hon¬ 
or  of  Trinity  College.  This  fellow¬ 
ship  enabled  Mr.  Immeln  to  go  to 
Harvard  University,  where  he 
studied  social  ethics  under  Dr. 
Cabot  and  vocational  guidance 
under  Prof.  John  M.  Brewer. 


LAIFS  OF  TWENTY -ONE  STATES 
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Herman  Immeln 


In  January,  1925,  Mr.  Immeln 
came  to  New  York  and  became  im¬ 
mediately  connected  with  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  as 
Assistant  Field  Agent.  Working 
together  with  the  late  Mr.  Scandlin, 
he  has  in  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  taken  up  all  phases  of  the 
work  for  the  blind. 

Educational  Exhibition 

An  Educational  Exhibition  of 
Work  for  and  by  blind  residents  of 
New  York  State  was  held  at  the 
Art  Center  from  July  14th  to  Aug¬ 
ust  1st.  Twenty  organizations  were 
represented.  Among  the  interesting 
exhibits  were  those  of  circular  fold¬ 
ing,  factory  placements,  doll  wig 
making,  homespun  weaving,  toy 
making  and  news  stands. 


Laws  of  Twenty-One  States 

“Laws  Governing  State  Commis¬ 
sions  for  the  Blind”  is  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  extracts  from  the  laws 
of  twenty-one  states  having  State 
Commissions  or  the  equivalent. 

Since  many  of  these  laws  are  not 
published  elsewhere,  the  pamphlet 
will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by 
workers  for  the  blind  who  wish  to 
study  such  provisions  either  for  the 
purpose  of  initiating  such  legisla¬ 
tion  in  their  own  states  or  improv¬ 
ing  the  laws  they  already  have. 

The  pamphlet  may  be  had  for 
75  cents  postpaid. 

The  Lighthouse  Players 

(Continued  from  page  34) 
repeatedly  shown  their  interest — 
Billie  Burke,  Grant  Mitchell,  Otis 
Skinner — a  great  number  of  celeb¬ 
rities  have  from  time  to  time 
witnessed  performances  in  the 
Lighthouse  Little  Theatre  and 
fraternized  with  the  members  of 
the  company. 

The  Players  are  entirely  self-sup¬ 
porting.  They  contribute  each  year 
from  the  box  office  receipts  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  Women’s  Recrea¬ 
tion  Department  and  then  divide  a 
small  bonus  between  themselves. 

From  a  small  beginning  of  read¬ 
ing  plays  for  recreation  back  in  war 
time,  there  has  grown  up  a  serious 
organization,  ambitious  to  produce 
better  acting  with  each  play  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  significant  that  the 
dramatic  critics  of  New  York  have 
given  them  merited  praise  after 
their  productions,  and  that  they  are 
able  to  act  on  a  professional  stage. 
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Regardless  of  Environment  or  Adverse 
Circumstances 

By  Allen  J.  Hurlburt* 


UNTIL  I  was  nineteen  years  of 
age,  I  lived  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Pittsburgh,  at  which  time 
I  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Philadelphia.  This  was  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1872,  and  I  finished  my 
work  there  in  June,  1879. 

My  boy  and  young  manhood  days 
were  spent  in  the  constant  compan¬ 
ionship  of  my  twin  brother  (who 
had  perfect  vision).  Being  of  one 
heart,  thought  and  purpose,  life 
with  us  was  one  continual 
round  of  delight.  We  played  to¬ 
gether,  we  romped  together,  and 
were  a  unit  in  the  keenest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  prank  that  boys 
could  think  of.  If  anything  could 
surpass  a  real  honest  to  goodness 
boy,  who  is  as  full  of  mischief  and 
fun  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat,  just 
couple  two  such  ones  together. 

Thus  I  grew  up,  with  scarcely  a 
realization  that  there  was  anything 
lacking  in  my  life,  for  with  very  few 
exceptions,  I  entered  most  keenly 
into  every  form  of  boyish  sports ; 
in  other  words,  I  was  usually  as 
big  a  pig  as  there  was  in  the  puddle, 
life  holding  as  much  joy  for  me  as 
for  any  of  my  companions.  Those 
delightful  days  spent  with  my  be¬ 
loved  brother  are  not  only  a  pleas¬ 
ant  memory,  but  have  been  invalu¬ 
able  to  me  in  every  walk  of  life. 
The  self-confidence,  fearlessness  and 
spirit  of  venture  they  engendered 
have  been  a  constant  source  of 
helpfulness  to  me  and  in  a  larger 


measure  than  could  be  named  have 
enabled  me  to  live  above  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  handi¬ 
cap  unequaled  perhaps  by  no  other. 

As  we  grew  older  brother  and  I 
thought,  planned  and  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  completing  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mechanical  devices,  chief 
among  which  were  a  hand-made 
turning  lathe,  a  complete  hand  op¬ 
erated  saw  mill  of  the  type  then  in 
use  and  upon  which  a  variety  of 
work  could  be  done.  The  lathe  how¬ 
ever  was  the  more  profitable  of  the 
two,  for  we  had  no  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  a  ready  market  for  our  turned 
products. 

I  have  mentioned  this,  because 
it  was  the  beginning  of  my  inven¬ 
tive  and  mechanical  career,  which  I 
deeply  regret  has  been  so  greatly 
hampered  for  want  of  means  with 
which  to  have  completed  at  least 
some  of  the  most  valuable  devices 
which  have  presented  themselves 
to  my  mental  vision  and  which  if 
they  could  have  been  finished  and 
placed  upon  the  market,  I  verily 
believe  would  now  be  earning  me 
a  nice  little  income,  but  for  want  of 
money  it  could  not  be  done.  But 
what  has  been  more  trying  than 
anything  else,  is  the  fact,  that  in 
several  instances  I  have  had  to  sit 
still,  and  see  someone  else  come  out 
later,  with  a  similar  device,  get  it 
on  the  market  and  make  money  out 
of  it,  while  mine  had  to  remain  in 
the  mental  picture.  This  is  not  by 
way  of  complaint,  but  merely  to 
show  that  what  I  have  actually  ac- 


*  Blind 


I  Mr.  Allen  Hurlburt  of  Muscatine,  Iowa,  has  worked  out  many  inventions 

^  in  this  shop.  He  has  been  blind  all  his  life. 

complished  is  only  a  small  fraction  the  institution  were  spent  largely 

of  what  could  have  been  done  under  in  preparation  to  this  end.  I  have 

more  propitious  circumstances.  often  been  asked,  how  long  did  it 

I  I  have  never  wanted  for  any  take  me  to  learn  piano  tuning. 

thing  quite  so  much  as  for  just  This  question  I  have  always  an- 

money  enough  for  a  capacity  de-  swered  with  hesitation  lest  I  should 

velopment  of  my  natural  resources,  be  misinterpreted,  for  it  seemed 

and  have  never  ceased  hoping  that  that  I  grasped  the  whole  system  in 

that  time  may  yet  come.  More  a  moment  so  that  the  first  lesson 

'  especially  is  this  true  just  now,  was  all  that  would  have  been  neces- 

}  when,  because  of  far  too  many  sary.  All  that  remained  was  the 

1  years  spent  in  piano  tuning,  I  am  practice,  and  having  a  correct  ear 

forced  to  a  change  of  occupation,  and  a  clear  conception  of  intonation, 

!  hence,  must  depend  upon  my  native  the  practice  came  easy,  the  result 

'  genius  to  take  its  place,  so  that  I  being,  that  in  a  very  short  time  I 

!  may  continue  to  meet  life’s  obliga-  was  out  in  the  city,  tuning  for  my- 

I  tions  and  keep  even  with  the  world  self.  As  for  the  mechanical  part  of 

I  as  in  the  past.  the  w'ork,  that  was  my  native  ele- 

Having  chosen  piano  tuning  as  ment,  so  that  in  this  I  was  perfectly 
(  my  life  work,  the  last  two  years  at  at  home. 
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I  remained  in  Philadelphia  for  start  was  made,  work  picked  up 
the  most  part,  from  June,  1879,  until  rapidly  so  that  my  time  was  pretty 
the  following  March,  when  I  left  for  well  occupied. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  where  I  have  re-  Shortly  after  this,  the  other  dealer 
sided  ever  since.  (for  there  were  but  two)  asked  for 

My  father  having  died  here  in  an  interview  and  an  agreement  was 
February  I  faced  the  problem  of  entered  into  that  lasted  for  about 
providing  a  home  for  my  widowed  22  years,  during  which  time  I  took 
mother  and  a  niece.  Being  a  stranger  care  of  their  entire  output  of  pianos, 
in  a  strange  city,  with  no  one  to  organs  and  talking  machines, 
help  me,  the  outlook  was  anything  Having  gone  into  the  business  to 
but  encouraging  for  a  time.  win,  I  made  my  repair  department 

I  was  the  first  sightless  person  to  include  the  complete  re-string- 
that  the  people  here  had  ever  known  ing,  pinning,  hammering,  and  felting 
to  tune  pianos  and  they  hesitated  of  both  square  and  upright  pianos 
to  give  me  their  work,  but  when  I  including  all  sorts  of  case,  bridge 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  my  first  and  sound  board  repairs  and  the  re¬ 
piano  to  tune,  the  ice  was  broken,  modeling  of  old  actions.  In  one  in- 
and  the  way  was  easy  after  that,  stance,  I  replaced  an  entire  set  of 
It  happened  in  this  wise:  A  dealer,  ivories  and  sharps.  This,  by  the 
who  had  refused  to  give  me  his  way,  was  on  a  Steinway  piano  and 
work  before,  sent  word  that  he  all  have  given  excellent  satisfaction, 
wished  to  see  me  at  his  store,  and  I  have  mentioned  this  chiefly  for  the 
of  course,  I  lost  no  time  in  making  benefit  of  my  tuner  friends  who  I 
the  trip.  When  I  entered,  he  said,  trust  will  at  least  find  it  interesting 
“I  just  must  have  some  tuning  done,  reading. 

what  price  will  you  make  me?”  I  By  this  time,  I  had  become  a  very 
said,  “Let  me  tune  a  piano  first,  busy  man,  and  the  remuneration  re- 
and  we  will  talk  price  afterward.”  suiting  therefrom  was  very  gratify- 
To  this,  he  readily  agreed,  but  ing.  It  gave  me  the  great  joy  of 
said  “If  agreeable  to  you,  I  would  being  able  to  provide  a  pleasant 
like  to  watch  the  job.”  I  said  that  home  and  comfortable  living  for  my 
nothing  would  suit  me  better.  So  aged  mother  while  she  remained 
he  watched  for  a  time,  but  soon  with  us,  and  my  wife  and  our  five 
went  forward  to  his  work.  When  happy  girls  and  boys,  two  of  whom 
I  was  through  and  he  had  tried  the  have  passed  on  before  us.  The  rest 
instrument  out,  he  asked  what  kind  are  all  married  and  have  homes  of 
of  a  bargain  we  could  agree  upon,  their  own. 

He  knew  every  one  in  the  city  who  After  forty-two  years  of  happy 
had  a  piano,  so  it  was  finally  agreed  wedded  life,  my  wife  and  I  not  only 
that  he  should  get  the  work,  and  I  enjoy  the  title  of  parents  and  grand- 
would  do  it  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  parents,  but  in  two  instances,  that 
From  this  time  I  date  the  beginning  of  great  grand  parents, 
of  my  successful  career  as  a  piano  At  a  reunion  held  about  three 
tuner  and  repairman.  Once  the  years  ago,  there  were  just  thirty-one 
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present,  this  included  all  but  an 
elder  brother  of  two  little  mother¬ 
less  grand  children  for  whom  we 
have  been  making  a  home  for  the 
past  five  years.  There  is  a  charm 
in  the  thought  of  home  and  the 
home  life  that  is  without  a  parallel. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember 
(and  that  is  no  small  distance)  the 
tick  of  a  clock  or  the  hum  of  machin¬ 
ery  of  any  kind  held  a  particular 
attraction  for  me.  The  fact  that  the 
clock  ticked  or  the  machinery 
hummed  did  not  satisfy  my  inquir¬ 
ing  mind,  nothing  but  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  into  its  every  working 
parts  could  do  this,  and  you  may 
be  sure,  that  no  such  opportunity 
was  allowed  to  pass  unimproved. 
Thus,  my  youthful  mind  was  well 
stored  with  much  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  along  many  different  mechan¬ 
ical  lines.  My  first  experience  was 
with  an  old  wooden  clock  which 
had  been  discarded  and  in  which  the 
mice  had  nested  and  chewed  away 
part  of  its  works.  After  carefully 
studying  its  mechanism,  I  took  it 
apart,  repaired  and  put  it  together 
and  set  it  in  motion  and  when 
properly  regulated,  it  kept  good 
time.  I  afterward  took  up  the  re¬ 
pairs  on  sewing  machines,  pianos, 
organs  etc.  By  this  means,  I  kept 
myself  in  spending  money  while  at 
college,  and  had  plenty  of  it,  too. 

In  later  years,  as  much  and  even 
more  of  my  time  than  could  well 
be  spared  from  my  regular  work 
was  occupied  in  working  out  dif¬ 
ferent  mechanical  devices  which  I 
have  invented.  Important  among 
these  are  an  improved  soft  pedal 
attachment  for  upright  pianos,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  the  greatest  possible 


range  from  an  extremely  soft  tone 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  piano, 
without  the  lost  motion  in  the 
action,  so  objectionable  in  that  in¬ 
strument.  I  also  have  invented  a 
burglar  proof  sash  lock.  The 
machine  upon  which  this  commu¬ 
nication  is  being  written  is  equipped 
with  a  back-spacer  of  my  own  de¬ 
sign  and  make,  which  after  more 
than  twenty  years  of  constant  use, 
is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  in¬ 
stalled, — it  never  misses  a  beat  and 
was  the  second  spacer  ever  installed 
in  a  typewriter.  For  simplicity  of 
construction,  ease  of  action  and 
convenience  of  location,  it  is  second 
to  none.  Important  as  are  these, 
(and  they  all  possess  a  degree  of 
well  deserved  merit)  that  upon 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  care¬ 
ful  thought  and  labor  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  is  a  combination  wood¬ 
worker,  which  is  my  constant 
servant  and  upon  which  an  al¬ 
most  infinite  variety  of  work  can 
be  accomplished  that  would  be 
utterly  impossible  without  it.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  my  work  have  gone  the 
round  of  our  factories,  and  they 
frankly  admit  that  they  have  no 
machines  upon  which  such  work 
can  be  done,  nor  do  they  understand 
how  it  has  been  made  possible  in 
the  absence  of  vision.  As  yet  the 
machine  is  incomplete. 

I  regard  this  machine  as  my  mas¬ 
terpiece,  and  indeed  this  is  true 
to  date,  for  while  I  have  several 
others  planned  for,  it  is  the  only 
one  that  has  taken  definite  form, 
and  when  it  has  received  its  final 
finishing  touches  (if  that  time  ever 
comes)  it  will  be  a  very  complete 
machine  and  would  be  a  valuable 
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adjunct  to  any  well  equipped  wood¬ 
working  job  shop.  Its  accuracy,  its 
many  specific  features  found  in  no 
other  machine,  render  it  invaluable 
to  me.  If  I  could  not  build  another, 
no  man’s  money  could  purchase  it 
from  me.  It  was  conceived  of  neces¬ 
sity,  a  necesity  known  by  myself 
alone.  It  has  been  brought  forth  to 
its  present  condition  by  a  continual 
succession  of  needs  which  could  be 
met  in  no  other  way.  It  has  not 
only  meant  the  expenditure  of  many 
hard  earned  dollars,  but  represents 
a  vast  amount  of  most  careful 
thought  and  planning,  in  order  that 
so  far  as  possible  it  might  take  the 
place  of  vision.  This  it  does  to  an 
extent  that  has  caused  the  seeing 
to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  is  not 
a  thing  of  beauty,  but  when  it  comes 
to  results  it  is  all  there.  My  ma¬ 
chine  is  driven  by  a  two  horse 
electric  motor  and  I  have  placed  my 
switch  lever  where  it  can  be  within 
easy  reach  at  any  moment  in  start¬ 
ing  or  stopping  the  machine  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  carries  circular  saws 
ranging  from  six  to  seventeen  inches 
in  diameter  and  grooving  tools  of 
various  sizes,  so  that  grooves  of  any 
width  or  depth  may  be  easily  made. 
The  table  is  36  x  42  inches  in  dimen¬ 
sion  and  is  raised  or  lowered  by 
a  regulating  screw.  It  will  cross¬ 
cut  or  rip  with  equal  precision. 
There  are  two  guides,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  table  both  of  which 
are  entirely  original  in  design  and 
which  work  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  enable  a  mere  shaving  to  be  pared 
off  at  a  time  when  making  close 
fitting  joints.  These,  and  many 
other  specific  features,  place  this 
machine  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 


must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
When  in  need  of  a  turning  lathe  for 
wood  and  a  drill  and  emery  grinder 
for  metal,  (for  I  work  in  one  as 
well  as  the  other)  I  worked  out  a 
number  of  important  changes  in  an 
old  button  machine  and  made  it 
answer  these  three  purposes  very 
satisfactorily.  All  that  it  lacks  is 
a  sufficient  length  of  bed  to  admit 
of  turning  long  pieces.  A  new  lathe 
which  I  am  hoping  soon  to  have 
will  not  only  supply  this  lack  but 
will  at  the  same  time  add  many 
other  important  advantages. 

Finding  it  next  to  impossible  to 
make  a  square  cut  in  metal,  requir¬ 
ing  much  time  in  squaring  with  a 
file,  I  thought  up,  and  worked  out, 
a  device  for  this  purpose,  whereby 
I  can  not  only  make  a  perfectly  cut 
square  but  it  can  be  set  to  cut  any 
bevel  desired  and  do  it  with  ease. 
This  device  takes  a  twelve  inch  hack 
saw  blade  for  which  I  made  an  un¬ 
usually  large  frame  which  runs  in 
slides,  the  blade  being  kept  in  per¬ 
fect  alignment  by  special  guides  so 
that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place 
the  piece  to  be  cut  off  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  measure  length  desired,  take 
hold  of  the  handles  and  go  to  work 
with  the  assurance  that  the  cut  will 
be  satisfactorily  made. 

Instead  of  building  a  machine  to 
stand  on  the  floor  or  bench,  either 
of  which  would  have  been  bulky 
and  in  the  way,  I  made  a  small 
apparatus  to  fit  in  a  bench  vise 
which  I  already  had,  the  jaws  of 
which  serve  as  a  clamp  to  hold  the 
work  in  position  while  being  sawed 
off.  When  not  in  use,  one  has  only 
to  turn  the  two  small  metal  buttons 
which  hold  the  saw  frame  in  place. 
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remove  and  hang  up,  the  same  being 
done  with  the  apparatus  itself ;  then 
everything  is  out  of  the  way.  This 
is  the  only  device  of  its  kind  in 
existence  and  is  very  useful. 

My  latest  production  is  a  jig  saw, 
built  along  lines  differing  widely 
from  any  in  use  today,  and  when 
completed,  I  believe  will  make  a 
very  successful  tool.  These,  and 
other  equally  useful  inventions  not 
yet  worked  out,  are  the  direct  out¬ 
come  of  an  indomitable  purpose  not 
to  be  conquered  by  environment, 
and  the  success  achieved  thus  far 
has  been  very  gratifying,  my  one 
regret  being  that  for  want  of  money 
I  have  not  been  able  to  develop  my 
gifts  to  the  full,  I  am  still  hoping, 
however,  for  that  time  to  yet  come. 

To  provide  a  comfortable  home, 
raise  a  family  and  meet  life’s  obli¬ 
gations  fairly,  is  at  best  no  mean 
task,  but  to  do  this  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  meager  and  transient  income, 
and  still  be  able  to  spare  a  few 
dollars  now  and  then,  in  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  some  important  invention 
is  quite  another  matter  and  has  re¬ 
quired  much  careful  planning,  but 
I  am  happy  still  to  be  in  the  game. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  little 
sketch  it  has  only  been  possible  to 
hit  a  few  of  the  high  spots,  a  sort 
of  nibbling  around  the  edges  as  it 
were,  of  an  experience  reaching  back 
over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years  of  active  and  for  the  most  part 
very  happy  business  life,  and  has 
been  given  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
inspire  in  others  in  like  circum¬ 
stances,  something  of  the  same  re¬ 
lentless  determination  to  succeed  in 
life’s  vocation  regardless  of  environ¬ 
ment  or  adverse  circumstances. 
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Succeeds  Randolph  Pratt 
Mr.  P.  A.  Smoll,  for  seven  years 
head  of  the  department  for  the 
blind  at  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Alamo¬ 
gordo.  This  school  has  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  100  and  possesses  a  fine 
modern  equipment. 

Mr.  Smoll  succeeds  Randolph  R. 
Pratt,  who  died  last  February  after 
eighteen  years  of  service.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  work  at  the  Colorado 
School  Mr.  Smoll  has  for  three 
years  been  park  naturalist  at  Estes 
Park,  Colorado,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  skillful  nature  study  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  west. 

The  work  of  the  New  Mexico 
School  will  give  him  wide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  in  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  territory. 


The  Administration  of  Relief  and  Pensions 


in  England 

By  Ben 

IT  IS  by  no  means  easy  to  lucidly 
explain  the  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated  system  under  which  relief 
in  various  forms  is  administered  in 
Britain.  It  will  be  convenient,  how¬ 
ever,  to  so  discuss  these  matters  as 
to  bring  into  clear  relief  such  as¬ 
pects  of  the  subject  as  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  thereby  to 
maintain  that  sequence  of  thought 
and  understanding  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  proper  comprehension  of 
the  problem. 

In  this  article  it  is  not  intended 
to  discuss  the  various  forms  of 
assistance  provided  for  the  purposes 
of  supplementing  economic  earn¬ 
ings;  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
is  annually  expended  in  this  way, 
and  I  estimate  the  amount  to  be  at 
the  present  time  quite  £70,000.  per 
annum :  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  should  have  in  mind  this  fact 
when  the  subject  is  under  considera¬ 
tion.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  grants  in  aid  of  wages  are 
steadily  rising  and  must  continue 
to  do  so  probably  for  some  years 
hence,  due  to  causes  which  I  can¬ 
not  enter  upon  here. 

For  specific  purposes  then,  I  will 
attempt  to  briefly  define  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  relief  given,  the  various 
categories  through  which  it  passes, 
and  the  type  of  case  specially  avail¬ 
able  for  this  form  of  assistance,  de¬ 
tailing,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
approximate  annual  charges  that  are 
thereby  incurred. 


and  Wales 

Purse 

For  our  present  purposes  this  re¬ 
lief  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  headings: — 

(1)  Moneys  voted  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  for  the 
provision  of  pensions. 

(2)  Sums  expended  by  County 
and  County  Borough  Au¬ 
thorities  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920. 

(3)  Expenditure  incurred  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  (a) 
by  Institutional  treatment, 
(b)  by  Out  Relief; 

(4)  Pensions  provided  by  private 
benefactions.  Trusts,  etc. 

(5)  Expenditure  incurred  by  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  relief,  mainly  tem¬ 
porary  in  character. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  these 
headings  quite  in  the  form  stated 
above,  for  some  attention  must  be 
paid  to  historical  development,  and 
therefore,  we  must  refer  to  some 
extent  to  the  chronological  order  in 
which  these  phases  of  the  work  have 
been  registered.  I  think,  however, 
the  foregoing  may  fairly  be  said  to 
comprise  the  main  aspects  of  the 
subject  claiming  our  attention,  and 
I  propose,  therefore,  to  treat  it  along 
the  lines  already  suggested  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  can  be 
properly  learned  that  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  in  respect  of  each 
aspect  of  the  subject. 

When  we  are  thinking  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  relief  and  pensions 
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in  Britain,  it  is  essential  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  subject  that  we  should  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  distinct  sources  from  which 
such  aid  is  available. 

Though  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
assign  a  definite  date  from  which 
voluntary  effort  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  rise,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
it  is  by  far  the  oldest  form  of  assis¬ 
tance  known  to  us,  and  to  it  may 
legitimately  be  attributed  every  en¬ 
terprise  emanating  at  a  later  date, 
either  from  the  State  or  from  Local 
Authorities. 

The  oldest  Statute,  sanctioned 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
provided  the  necessary  authority  for 
granting  relief  to  the  blind  in  all 
cases  of  destitution,  and  from  these 
simple  beginnings  a  form  of  assis¬ 
tance  was  built  up  under  the  British 
Poor  I.aw  system,  which  until  the 
year  1891  made  the  care  of  the  blind, 
in-so-far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as 
being  a  public  responsibility,  the 
business  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor. 

In  the  meantime,  the  evolution  of 
our  voluntary  system  had  developed 
with  such  astonishing  rapidity  as  to 
yield  to  us  an  organization  which 
provided  for  the  education,  training, 
employment  and  maintenance  of  the 
blind,  which,  though  by  no  means 
adequate  in  its  scope  or  perfect  in 
its  mechanism,  was  yet  of  sufficient 
material  value  as  to  constitute  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  have 
been  able  safely  to  proceed  in  the 
process  of  erecting  a  more  perfect 
and  stable  edifice. 

In  Britain,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  this  voluntary  effort  has 


prepared  the  way  for  more  compre¬ 
hensive  Statutory  provision,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  had  it  not  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  conducted  much  ex¬ 
perimental  work  entirely  unaided  by 
the  State,  the  results  achieved  with¬ 
in  recent  years  must  have  been  long 
delayed.  We  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  then  that  the  State 
is  only  able  to  obtain  results  because 
of  the  experience  we  have  gained  in 
dealing  with  these  problems,  and 
also  because  of  the  immensity  of  its 
resources,  and  not  necessarily  be¬ 
cause  it  is  either  more  humane  in 
its  outlook  or  more  thorough  in  its 
organization. 

All  the  values  to  which  we  may 
lay  claim  in  our  social  system  have 
their  real  origin  in  voluntaryism, 
and  it  is  because  we  prize  these 
fundamental  principles,  evolved  in 
this  way,  that  they  are  made  so  real, 
so  permanent,  and  are  of  such  value 
to  us. 

In  England  and  Wales,  there  are 
about  75  separate  voluntary  Pen¬ 
sion  Funds  being  administered  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  Broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  object  of  these  investments 
is  not  to  relieve  cases  of  destitution 
but  rather  to  provide  supplementary 
aid  for  those  who  are  able  to  make 
independent  efforts  to  earn  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  securing  of  a 
livelihood,  or  to  render  help  to  those 
who  have  not  reached  such  an  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  as  to  have  been 
generally  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
Relief. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
compulsory  Education  Acts  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  1891  to  1893  there 
has  grown  up  a  very  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  the  intervention  of  the 
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State  on  behalf  of  the  blind  in  other 
and  additional  spheres  to  that  of 
education.  This  agitation  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  year 
1920  when  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
became  law.  Briefly  stated  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  are  as  follows : — 

(1)  A  pension  of  10/-  per  week 
is  provided  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  of  50  years  of  age,  the 
pension  being  administered 
through  the  local  Post 
Office,  and  generally  con¬ 
forming  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  as  those  under  which 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts 
are  administered. 

(2)  The  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  training  facilities  and 
subsequent  employment  is 
placed  upon  the  County  and 
County  Borough  Authori¬ 
ties,  together  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  duty  of  attending  to 
the  needs  of  the  unemploy¬ 
able  blind. 

(3)  The  third  and  last  section 
of  this  Act  deals  with  the 
registration  of  Institutions, 
Societies  and  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  and  gives  author¬ 
ity  for  the  elimination  of 
bogus  organizations. 

The  importance  of  this  piece  of 
legislation  can  hardly  be  exagge¬ 
rated.  Its  operations  during  a  few 
short  years  have  so  completely  re¬ 
shaped  our  problem  as  to  render 
present  day  conditions  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  known:  so  much  so,  that 
within  the  next  decade  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  actually  to  reduce  public 


expenditure  on  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  services  by  reason  of  the 
greater  care  that  is  being  exercised 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness,  and, 
as  I  hope,  because  of  the  greater 
efficiency  of  the  blind  themselves  in 
industry,  commerce,  and  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  professions  that  are  now  being 
opened  up  to  us. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  ex¬ 
pending  £360,000  per  annum  in 
England  and  Wales  on  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  State  Pensions  for  the  blind, 
and  although  we  may  not  yet  have 
reached  the  maximum  cost  of  this 
service,  we  are  within  measurable 
distance  of  so  doing,  for  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  the  expenditure  in  any 
one  year  can  exceed  £400,000  unless 
the  rate  of  the  individual  pension 
is  increased,  which  circumstance  is 
unlikely  to  happen  in  the  immediate 
future. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  refer  to  a 
section  of  the  unemployable  blind 
who  are  being  assisted  by  many  of 
the  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  under  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act.  This  is  a  form  of  help 
that  is  being  steadily  developed, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
under  a  proposed  scheme  of  Poor 
Law  Reform,  the  various  adminis¬ 
trative  provisions  will  be  so  co-or¬ 
dinated  and  the  machinery  so  re¬ 
modelled  as  to  place  this  section 
of  the  blind  community  directly 
under  the  control  of  one  single 
Authority.  This  is  eminently  de¬ 
sirable  and  would  enable  us  to 
secure  something  approaching  uni¬ 
formity  of  treatment,  a  condition 
which,  unfortunately,  does  not 
exist  to-day. 

As  indicating  the  trend  of  present 
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developments  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  many  County  Borough  Au¬ 
thorities  are  making  substantial 
weekly  contributions  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  unemployable  blind 
persons  in  their  respective  areas, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  some  such 
Authorities  absolutely  decline  to 
accept  any  such  obligation  and  refer 
all  cases  to  the  Poor  Law  Authori¬ 
ties.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
these  differences  in  practice  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue,  and  we  are 
anticipating  in  the  near  future  such 
alterations  in  the  administrative 
machinery  as  will  bring  uniformity 
of  treatment  and  practice  into  an 
otherwise  admirable  system. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the 
statements  I  have  already  made 
that  in  this  matter  of  providing  re¬ 
lief  and  pensions  for  the  blind,  we 
have  in  Britain  what  is  known  as 
a  three-fold  partnership.  The  con¬ 
stituent  elements  being  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Agencies,  the  State,  and  the 
Local  Governing  Authorities. 

It  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
an  exceedingly  happy  and  useful 
combination,  not  any  one  of  these 
partners  could  of  themselves  have 
achieved  anything  like  the  degree 
of  success  that  has  been  secured 
because  not  any  one  alone  posses¬ 
ses  all  the  essentials  which  consti¬ 
tute  our  present  system  of  welfare 
work:  therefore,  to  attempt  to  dis¬ 
solve  this  partnership  would  be  an 
act  of  folly  which  no  well  informed 
person  is  likely  to  desire. 

It  will  be  observed  then  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act,  1920,  greater  uniformity 
of  treatment  and  practice  is  deemed 
to  be  essential,  whilst  at  the  same 
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time  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
there  should  be  more  co-ordination 
among  voluntary  institutions  in 
order  that  the  funds  available  may 
be  utilized  economically  and  to  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  those  for 
whom  the  money  is  so  generously 
bequeathed. 

Many  people  were  seriously  per¬ 
turbed  a  few  years  ago  when  spe¬ 
cial  legislation  was  promoted  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  It  was  felt 
that  there  would  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  give  less 
liberally  towards  the  maintenance 
of  benevolent  objects,  but  in  reality 
the  unexpected  has  happened,  for 
the  fact  that  the  State  and  Local 
Authorities  have  manifested  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
undertaken,  has  stimulated  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  general  public,  and  in 
point  of  fact  they  have  been  giving 
more  liberally  in  recent  years  than 
at  any  previously  known  period  in 
the  history  of  philanthropy. 

The  following  figures  pertinently 
illustrate  this  tendency  and  I  need 
not  attempt  further  amplification. 
No  statistics  are  yet  available  be¬ 
yond  1924.  1919-20,  £220,000;  1920- 
21,  £250,000;  1921-22,  £295,000; 

1922-23,  £371,000;  1923-24,  £401, 

000. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  above  mentioned  sums  are  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  130  agencies  for 
the  blind  registered  under  Section 
III  of  the  Act  of  1920,  and  I  ought 
here  to  say  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  all 
the  sums  so  collected  by  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Agencies  are  necessarily  avail¬ 
able  for  relief  purposes. 

It  is,  however,  apparent  in  view 
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of  the  fact  that  training  and  main¬ 
tenance  costs  are  provided  by  Local 
Authorities,  that  apart  from  the 
moneys  allocated  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  wages,  very  consider¬ 
able  sums  are  administered  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  form  of  temporary  re¬ 
lief  by  the  \^oluntary  Agencies. 

There  are  types  of  cases  which  as 
yet  are  not  dealt  with  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities,  and 
it  is  to  the  assistance  of  such  that 
voluntary  funds  are  at  present 
largely  applied.  I  regret,  however, 
that  no  reliable  estimate  can  be 
given  as  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
the  absence  of  a  carefully  prepared 
analysis,  to  say  how  much  is  con¬ 
tributed  in  direct  relief  by  the 
Agencies,  though,  unquestionably, 
the  sum  is  a  very  considerable  one. 

In  a  very  few  years,  however,  ex¬ 
penditure  for  special  cases  will  be 
available,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
voluntary  funds  can  then  be  more 
largely  utilized  for  experimental 
and  research  w'ork — spheres  of  ac¬ 
tivity  upon  which  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  much  more  freely  in 
the  future  if  the  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  status  of  the  blind  is  to  be 
raised  in  any  degree  commensurate 
with  the  knowledge  we  are  steadily 
acquiring. 

Though  I  make  no  claim  that  this 
article  may  in  any  sense  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  a  very  complex  subject,  I  think 
sufficient  will  have  been  said  to 
give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  problem  is  being 
grappled  with  in  Britain. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  us  are 
tolerably  well  satisfied  with  the 


progress  that  is  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  securing  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  the  unemploy¬ 
able  blind:  that,  as  I  have  already 
indicated,  will  soon  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact  when  Local  Governing 
Authorities  administer  such  assis¬ 
tance  through  one  appropriate  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  specific  work  will  be 
to  give  such  public  assistance. 

The  real  problem  before  us  is  a 
much  more  serious  and  complicated 
one,  viz.,  as  to  how  far  we  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  reduce  the  very  high  per¬ 
centage  of  physical  and  mental  in¬ 
efficiency.  That  is  another  phase 
of  the  work  which  must  continue 
to  occupy  the  minds  of  sociologists 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that 
we  are  making  steady  advances 
towards  the  end  desired,  and  that 
with  much  patience  and  research,  a 
solution  will  ultimately  be  evolved. 
In  the  meantime  those  desperately 
poor  and  unfortunate  people  are 
with  us  and  it  is  the  business  of 
the  various  relief  agencies  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  their  needs,  a  task  they 
are  performing  with  commendable 
ability  and  true  humanitarian  in¬ 
terest. 

It  is  held  by  many  competent 
authorities  that  when  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  an  applicant  have  become 
'  so  necessitous  that  he  is  obliged  to 
rely  upon  the  agency  of  the  Poor 
Law,  he  cannot  he  held  to  be  a 
subject  for  voluntary  assistance,  but 
rather  is  he  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  conform  for  all  practical  purposes 
to  a  state  of  destitution  and  he  is, 
therefore,  a  subject  for  regular  help 
from  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 

In  the  main  this  is  quite  the  cor- 
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rect  view  to  take,  for  if  it  were 
otherwise  such  funds  would  in  effect 
be  entirely  appropriated  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  rates  and  taxes  rather 
than  to  the  succor  of  those  whose 
particular  circumstances  warrant  the 
giving  of  supplementary  assistance, 
not  necessarily  to  provision  of  per¬ 
manent  and  entire  maintenance. 

In  this  way  then  we  are  led  to 
differentiate  between  the  objects  of 
philanthropy  and  the  purposes  of 
the  Poor  Law.  This  delimitation  of 
the  area  of  our  operations  enables 
us  to  apply  voluntary  Pension 
Funds  in  the  directions  where  they 
are  capable  of  conferring  the  great¬ 
est  advantages,  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  they  may  not  be  encroached 
upon  for  the  assistance  of  persons 
who  are  habitually  recipients  of 
Poor  Law  relief. 

I  find  that  in  the  year  1915,  the 
invested  capital  for  pension  purposes 
yielded  about  £50,000  per  annum, 
and  this  sum  was,  therefore,  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution.  Though  it  is 
known  that  this  amount  has  been 
somewhat  increased  within  recent 
years,  no  exact  calculation  has  been 
made ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
no  very  large  becpiests  for  pension 
purposes  have  been  becpieathed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  years,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  available  interest  cannot 
possibly  exceed  £60,000  per  annum, 
whilst  the  capital  investments  are 
probably  in  the  region  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  sterling. 

There  are  still  too  many  sources 
of  administration,  but  these  are 
steadily  being  reduced  in  number 
and  it  can  be  stated  with  absolute 
truthfulness  that  the  larger  and 
more  important  Trusts  are  being 


administered  at  the  very  minimum 
of  cost.  In  the  old  days,  many  of 
these  pension  authorities  were  griev¬ 
ously  hampered  by  regulations 
which  so  restricted  their  administra¬ 
tion  as  oftentimes  to  make  them 
appear  ridiculous  to  the  public :  they 
had  been  narrowly  conceived  and 
the  conditions  associated  with  their 
administration  lacked  that  breadth 
of  vision  which  could  never  have 
made  them  the  powerful  agency  for 
good  which  they  ought  to  have  been. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know,  however, 
that  much  of  the  restraining  influ¬ 
ence  of  “the  dead  hand”  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  Trusts  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  gen¬ 
erally  able  to  take  a  broad  and  en¬ 
lightened  view  of  their  functions 
and  responsibilities. 

Within  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  the  State  Pension, 
the  conditions  by  which  voluntary 
funds  were  controlled  and  applied 
have  undergone  radical  changes  in 
many  directions,  and  money  has 
been  released  for  the  assistance  of 
the  young  invalid  blind  who,  under 
previous  prevailing  circumstances, 
were  usually  unable  to  derive  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  advantages  be¬ 
cause  such  funds  were  generally 
appropriated  to  the  assistance  of  the 
older  people. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  let  me  briefly  summarize 
the  present  situation  by  saying  that 
about  75  voluntary  Pension  Funds 
exist  for  the  blind  of  England  and 
Wales:  the  investments  are  proba¬ 
bly  somewhere  in  the  region  of  one 
and  a  quarter  million  sterling,  and 
the  interest  accruing  is  about  £60,- 
000  per  annum. 
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I  have  already  indicated  that  the 
sources  of  administration  are  by  far 
too  numerous  and  have  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  closer 
co-ordination  of  the  funds  making 
for  consolidation  and  economic  ad¬ 
ministration  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  future  will  see  wise  amal¬ 
gamations  by  the  absorption  of  the 
smaller  charities  into  the  larger 
Trusts:  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
time  for  everyone  is  conscious  of 
the  need  for  such  a  reform  and 
anxious  to  see  the  machinery  ex¬ 
pedited. 

When  we  think  of  the  agency  of 
the  Poor  Law  as  a  definite  means 
by  which  assistance  is  brought  to 
necessitous  blind  people,  we  must 
strive  to  visualize  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  this  machinery  is 
required  to  deal. 

Non-seeing  persons  in  England 
and  Wales  number  42,140.  From 
64  to  67  per  cent  are  so  handicapped 
by  additional  physical  or  mental  dis¬ 
abilities  as  to  be  unable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  make  any  serious  con¬ 
tribution  in  labor  values  towards 
their  own  maintenance.  It  will  be 
obvious  then  that  all  such  circum¬ 
stances  involve  a  serious  public 
charge  and  the  bulk  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  made  upon  such  persons  is 
borne  by  the  agency  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

In  Britain  a  large  number  of  resi¬ 
dential  Institutions  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  control  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and  many 
blind  persons,  for  whom  it  is  other¬ 
wise  difficult  or  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide,  find  a  home  in  these  estab¬ 
lishments;  about  3,500  persons  are 
so  accommodated. 


There  are  no  authoritative  figures 
available  showing  the  expenditure 
on  this  form  of  assistance  to  the 
blind,  for  they  are  dealt  with  as 
part  only  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  people  for  whom  such  Institu¬ 
tional  treatment  is  deemed  to  be 
necessary,  but  the  sum  thus  ex¬ 
pended  cannot  be  a  cent  less  than 
£260,000  per  annum. 

However  one  may  hestitate  to 
say  so,  the  fact  is  that  this  method 
of  treatment,  in-so-far  as  it  is  made 
to  apply  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  is  in  the  main,  both  satis¬ 
factory  and  humane,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  a  method  of 
treatment  which  is  less  free  from 
fundamental  objections  than  that 
to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  as¬ 
pect  of  Poor  Law  assistance  avail¬ 
able  to  the  blind  which  is  far  more 
difficult  to  explain — I  refer  to  that 
method  which  is  known  to  us  as 
the  provision  of  Poor  Law  Out 
Relief  as  distinct  from  Institutional 
treatment. 

This  form  of  assistance,  in  its 
broadest  implications,  was  set  up  to 
deal  with  temporary  conditions,  and 
although  the  administration  has 
oftentimes  been  grossly  abused,  in 
the  main  its  functions  are  properly 
understood  and  discharged :  but  in- 
so-far  as  the  blind  are  concerned, 
this  system,  its  is  to  be  feared,  rep¬ 
resents  a  permanent  obligation, 
for  as  soon  as  the  blind  become  re¬ 
cipients  of  assistance  from  this 
agency,  they  invariably  remain 
chargeable. 

Though  the  incidence  of  cost  may 
be  reduced  as  they  become  eligible 
for  other  forms  of  help,  such  as  the 
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State  Pension,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  obligation  may  be 
transferred  from  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  to  the  local  Blind  Persons 
Committee,  still,  in  such  an  event, 
the  financial  operation  is  merely  to 
transfer  the  burden  of  costs  to  an¬ 
other  public  administration. 

Here  again  it  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  separate  expenditure  in¬ 
curred  by  maintenance  of  the  blind 
from  that  undertaken  in  respect  of 
other  recipients  of  out  relief,  but  a 
careful  calculation  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  amount  thus 
expended  is  a  considerable  sum, 
certainly  not  less  than  £200,000  per 
annum. 

In  certain  circumstances,  the  help 
of  the  Poor  Law  may  be  invoked  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  in  yet  another 
and  more  constructive  fashion,  for 
despite  the  fact  that  Section  II  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  con¬ 
fers  powers  upon  the  County  and 
County  Borough  Councils,  enabling 
them  to  provide  for  the  general 
training  of  the  blind  and  to  incur 
expenditure  for  these  purposes, 
some  Poor  Law  Authorities  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  their  powers  under 
an  old  Statute  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  to  provide  training  and 
maintenance  charges. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that 
when  the  provisions  of  the  1920 
Act  are  better  known,  and  more 
generally  understood,  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  will  decline  to  act  in 
this  way,  for  it  is  obvious  that  such 
duplication  of  powers  can  only  lead 
to  confusion  and  to  a  general  mis¬ 
understanding  which  good  admin¬ 
istration  should  at  all  times  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid. 


It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that 
assistance  rendered  to  blind  persons 
under  the  Poor  Law  System  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  the  following  def¬ 
inite  ways : — 

By  the  provision  of  Institu¬ 
tional  treatment  for  those 
who  have  reached  a  state  of 
destitution. 

By  rendering  help  in  money 
or  in  kind  to  those  who  may 
be  residing  in  their  own 
homes  whose  income  is 
otherwise  insufficient  for 
their  proper  maintenance. 

(3)  By  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  payment  of  train¬ 
ing  fees  and  maintenance 
charges  during  the  period  of 
training. 

I  have  already  made  a  brief 
reference  to  the  powers  conferred 
upon  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  under  the  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  Act,  but  in  order  to  promote 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  law 
in  relation  to  these  matters,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  more  fully 
into  this  phase  of  our  subject. 

Home  Hygiene  for  Blind  Girls 

A  group  of  blind  girls  from  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  have  successfully 
completed  the  Red  Cross  Course  in 
Home  Hygiene  and  care  of  the 
sick.  This  class  was  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  such  classes 
and  the  blind  girls  had  to  qualify 
for  their  certificates  by  doing  exactly 
as  is  required  of  girls  with  perfect 
vision.  There  was  only  one  demon¬ 
stration  they  were  unable  to  prac¬ 
tice,  that  of  reading  the  thermome¬ 
ter.  It  is  planned  to  hold  the  course 
yearly. 


(1) 

(2) 
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Francis  J.  Cummings 


First  Blind  Teacher  in  the 
U.  of  P. 

Although  he  has  been  handicapped 
by  blindness  since  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  Francis  J.  Cummings,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  realized  his 
ambition  to  become  a  teacher  when 
his  appointment  as  assistant  instruc¬ 
tor  in  French  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  was  announced  by 
Dr.  George  William  McClelland, 
vice  provost  of  the  University,  in 
July. 

Cummings’  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff  fol¬ 
lows  a  brilliant  academic  career  dur¬ 
ing  which,  through  his  mastery  of 
the  Braille  system  and  the  aid  given 
him  by  readers  for  the  blind,  he  won 
high  honors  in  a  number  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad  after  an  attack  of 
spinal  meningitis  had  left  him  sight¬ 
less. 


The  Outlook  has  been  following 
Mr.  Cummings’  work  for  some 
years  with  great  interest. 

A  student  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook  for  four  years, 
Cummings  later  entered  the  West 
Philadelphia  High  School,  where  he 
did  special  work  for  a  time  prior  to 
his  admission  at  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

At  Delaware  he  compiled  an  ex¬ 
cellent  record  for  scholarship,  won 
election  to  an  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  and  in  his  junior  year  was 
sent  to  France,  where  he  studied 
Romanic  language  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  University  of  Nancy.  At 
the  latter  place  he  won  a  medal  for 
unusual  merit. 

In  Europe  he  was  a  member  of 
the  group  which  went  abroad  under 
the  Foreign  Study  Plan,  and  besides 
the  work  at  the  university  his  over¬ 
seas  experience  included  a  1600  mile 
trip  along  the  French  Riviera,  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  The  group  of 
students  of  which  Cummings  was 
a  member  were  received  by  civic 
and  educational  authorities  every¬ 
where  they  went. 

Returning  from  France.  Cum¬ 
mings  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Delaware  and  subse- 
(juently  he  was  awarded  a  Harrison 
Fellowship  in  Roman  languages  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  specialized  in  French  and 
completed  his  work  for  a  master’s 
degree. 

According  to  University  officials, 
Cummings’  appointment  marks  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  that  a  blind  man  has  been 
appointed  to  the  teaching  staff. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired 
for  these  pages.  All  manuscripts  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 
prior  to  date  of  publication. 


HPHE  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Blind  reports  an  attendance  at 
its  summer  school  of  86  with  a  fac¬ 
ulty  of  fifteen . As  a  result  of 

a  new  sales  organization  the  sales 
in  rugs  and  brooms  at  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  School  have  increased  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  where  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  orders. 

l^’KS.  Mary  T.  Knight,  wife  of 
-*-*■*■  Senator  John  Knight  of  Arcade, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

^T^HE  recent  session  of  the  Indi- 
ana  Legislature  appropriated 
$400,000  for  the  continuance  of 
the  building  program  of  the  Indi¬ 
ana  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
Power  House,  Laundry  and  Garage 
have  already  been  completed.  This 
appropriation  will  enable  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  school  to  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  the  boys’  dormitories, 
industrial  building  and  the  school 
building.  They  will,  however,  be 
unable  to  complete  the  building 
program  with  this  appropriation 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  await 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
for  sufficent  appropriation  to  com¬ 
plete  the  program. 

^^HE  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Blind  held  a 
successful  Week  for  the  Blind  in 
Norwich,  a  place  of  29,000,  May 
8  to  14.  The  Elks  Home  gave  the 
use  of  its  building  during  the  week 
and  the  attendance  was  estimated 


at  4000.  There  were  educational 
and  industrial  exhibits.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $2300.  The  event  was 
opened  Sunday  afternoon.  May  8, 
with  a  mass  meeting  at  which  the 
principal  speaker  was  Perry  Hale, 
an  old  Yale  All-American  football 
star  who  is  now  totally  blind,  a 
tax  collector  and  a  successful  in¬ 
surance  agent  in  his  home  town, 
Portland,  Conn.  Rev.  E.  P.  Ayer, 
the  blind  chaplain  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Senate,  was  present  and 
assisted  in  the  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  week. 

^^HE  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Blind  this  year  had  the  largest 
attendance  at  its  summer  school 
session  of  any  year  in  its  history. 
Fifty-five  students  were  registered 
and  eight  regular  instructors  com¬ 
prised  its  faculty.  A  poultry  raising 
course  was  offered  for  the  first  time. 

P  ERKINS  Institution  reports 
that  thirteen  boys  and  girls 
from  the  undergraduate  ranks  were 
placed  in  positions  by  the  place¬ 
ment  agent  this  summer. 

WANTED;  Position  as  home 
teacher.  Twenty-four  years  of  age. 
High  School  Graduate.  One  year 
in  University  of  Denver.  Seven 
months’  training  in  business  college. 
Prepared  to  teach  the  following: — 
Braille  reading,  Braille  writing. 
Moon  type  reading.  Typewriting, 
Business  correspondence.  Elemen¬ 
tary  studies,  Sewing,  Cooking,  Reed 
work.  Chair  caning. 

Thais  Lampe,  3034  South  Grant 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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\  S  announced  at  the  Convention 
of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Charities  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  train  four  blind  women 
from  other  states  at  the  nominal 
cost  of  $10.00  per  month,  fitting 
them  to  be  teachers  of  the  blind, 
or  to  do  specialized  work  such  as 
Loom  Weaving,  Machine  Sewing, 
Dressmaking,  Mop  Making,  etc. 
Board  may  be  secured  at  the 
Friendly  Lodge  Club  for  two  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  nominal  cost  of  $5.00 
per  week.  Later  applicants  will  be 
responsible  for  their  own  boarding 
arrangements. 

Mrs.  Coral  Irish,  a  trained  Social 
Worker  of  many  years’  experience, 
came  on  the  Staff  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Blind  on  June  1st. 
^Irs.  Irish  will  have  the  general 
care  of  all  home  bound  blind 
women.  .  .  .Miss  Catherine 

Donnelly,  totally  blind,  a  graduate 
of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  came  on  the  Staff  as  Junior 
Trainer,  on  July  1st.  Miss  Don¬ 
nelly  will  be  responsible  for  all 
children  under  16  and  acts  as 
Lieutenant  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

The  Blind  Players  Club,  Team 
Play  Lodge,  at  Suffern,  New  York, 
opened  on  June  1st  and  is  main¬ 
tained  during  the  summer  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  for 
tired  blind  women  and  convales¬ 
cents . During  July  and 

August  parties  of  women  and  girls 
from  25  to  30  each  week  are  en¬ 
joying  country  living  at  the  Club. 
.  .  .  Scout  Troop  No.  162  com¬ 

posed  of  blind  and  partially  seeing 


children  are  encamped  on  the  Club 
House  grounds.  Each  day  has  a 
planned  program,  keeping  the  child¬ 
ren  busy  from  the  setting  up  ex¬ 
ercises  at  7 :30  to  the  bus  ride  at 
8  P.  M.  Several  of  the  totally  blind 
girls  have  learned  to  swim  and  dive. 

The  recently  established  factory 
department  of  the  Headquarters  for 
the  Blind  is  now  employing  31 
women  collating  and  folding  cir¬ 
culars.  The  women  are  earning 
from  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  week. 

^T^HE  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  has  perfected  and  put 
into  force  a  bonus  plan  for  Shop 
employees  based  on  length  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  deportment.  It  is  paid  after 
five  years  of  service  and  increased 
every  three  years  thereafter  until 
the  maximum  of  seventeen  years 

has  been  reached . For  the 

sixteenth  season  the  Hardy  House 
at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson  this  year 
entertained  parties  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  turn,  each  for  two  weeks. 
This  River  Lighthouse  is  a  comfort¬ 
able  old  house  with  wide  roomy 
porches  set  in  nine  acres  of  wooded 

land . The  Camp  Lighthouse 

at  Waretown,  New  Jersey,  was 
opened  for  the  second  season.  This 
camp  is  a  model  and  unusual  plant 
consisting  of  a  dining  hall  with 
quarters  for  the  hostess  and  kitchen 
staff,  store  rooms,  office,  kitchen, 
pantry,  dining  room,  recreation 
building  and  ten  sleeping  cabins. 
....  Vacations  of  two  weeks  each 
are  being  furnished  to  colored  blind 
men  and  women  at  a  farm  in  West- 
bury.  Long  Island. 
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A  N  American  Students’  Library 
is  being  assembled  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  and  is  being  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  source  of  useful  service 
to  students  attending  high  school 
and  university.  This  library  com¬ 
prises  Braille  text  books  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  foreign  languages  and  in 
musical  literature. 

In  June,  two  more  students  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  completed  the 
course  in  training  for  Home  Teach¬ 
ers.  One  of  them.  Miss  Catherine 
Dunsmore  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
appointed  as  Home  Teacher  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
and  has  already  entered  the  field ; 
the  other.  Miss  Ethel  Harvey  of 
Connecticut,  is  at  present  acting  as 
substitute  Home  Teacher  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Kansas  City  Exchange  Will 
Handle  Work  from 
Other  Cities 

The  Blind  Broom  Exchange, 
3024  Michigan  Avenue,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  has  for  two  years 
sold  to  the  public  articles  made  by 
l)lind  people.  The  main  articles 
handled  have  been  brooms,  door¬ 
mats  and  rugs.  The  Exchange  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  the 
work  is  done  on  a  strictly  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  We  buy  the  articles  at 
wholesale  prices  from  shops  or  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  and  from 
individual  blind  men  or  women  who 
work  in  their  own  homes.  It  is 
immaterial  to  us  where  the  article 


is  made  as  long  as  the  expense  of 
having  the  articles  sent  to  Kansas 
City  is  not  too  high.  We  sell  the 
articles  at  competitive  prices.  The 
difference  between  purchase  and 
selling  prices  pays  for  all  expenses 
and  leaves  net  profit  which  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  go  on  with  the 
work. 

The  question  arises  if  there  may 
not  be  other  articles  made  by  the 
blind  which  could  be  handled  in 
this  way.  The  selling  prices  of  the 
article  should  range  between  one 
to  five  dollars.  It  must  be  a  useful 
article,  of  good  quality,  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  seller.  The  margin  be¬ 
tween  wholesale  and  retail  price 
should  be  sufficient  to  pay  expenses 
and  leave  a  net  profit.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  indicate  a  definite  rate  of 
gross  profit,  this  depends  on  the 
price  of  the  article,  as  well  as  on 
the  amount  of  selling  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  dispose  of  it.  The  rate  of 
profit  on  a  four  dollar  article  is  less 
than  on  an  article  which  sells  for 
one  dollar. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  organi¬ 
zations  or  shops  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  individual  blind  men  and 
women  who  make  or  could  make 
the  kind  of  article  we  are  looking 
for,  would  communicate  with  us. 
Letters  should  be  in  typewriting  or 
in  longhand  whenever  possible. 

The  Blind  Broom  Exchange  is  a 
small  enterprise,  yet  during  the 
past  two  years  we  have  sold  a  fairly 
large  number  of  brooms,  door-mats 
and  rugs. 

Samuel  S.  Catell 
Manager  Blind  Broom  Exchange 
3024  Michigan  Avenue 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Special  Methods  Class  1926-1927 

By  Jessica  Langvvorthy 


The  Special  Methods  depart¬ 
ment  of  Perkins  Institution 
started  to  function  again  with 
the  opening  of  the  Harvard  Class 
in  October,  1926,  hut  intensive  work 
began  after  the  Harvard  examina¬ 
tion  was  over,  on  Monday,  January 
31,  1927.  The  class  had  eleven 
members,  and  one,  afterwards  two 
auditors,  all  resident.  Of  the  regular 
members,  four  had  normal  vision, 
four  had  considerable  useful  vision, 
and  three  were  totally  blind.  Both 
of  the  auditors  were  partly  seeing. 
The  general  plan  of  procedure 
for  each  day  was  two  hours  of 
theory,  in  the  form  of  lectures  and 
discussions,  one  hour  of  required 
reading,  one  or  two  hours  of  man¬ 
ual  training,  and  two  or  three  hours 
of  observation  and  practice  teach¬ 
ing.  As  last  year,  the  teachers  of 
the  school  cooperated  mast  help¬ 
fully,  gave  talks  on  their  class 
methods,  opportunities  for  class 
observation  and  teaching  when  that 
was  possible,  and  practice  in  man¬ 
ual  training.  As  the  class  leader,  I 
gave  talks  on  methods,  led  discus¬ 
sions,  gave  written  work,  read  to 
those  who  could  not  do  their  own 
reading,  and  superintended  the  ob¬ 
servation  and  teaching  periods. 

Some  members  of  the  class  went 
into  the  school  chorus  for  training 
in  singing,  some  took  piano  les¬ 
sons,  and  some  were  pleased  to 
enter  classes  in  gymnastics,  swim¬ 
ming  and  dancing.  They  also  en¬ 
joyed  the  opportunities  of  going  to 
concerts,  which  occasionally  came 
their  way. 


The  books  read  during  the  course 
varied  somewhat,  but  were  all 
under  the  care  of  the  class  leader. 
Among  the  books  carefully  read, 
commented  upon,  and  often  written 
upon,  were :  Kitson’s  Hoiv  to  Use 
Your  Mind;  James’  Talks  to  Teach¬ 
ers;  Strayer  and  Norsworthy’s  IIozu 
to  Teach;  Bishop  Huntington’s  Un- 
concious  Tuition;  Smith’s  Education 
Moves  Ahead;  Reeder’s  How  Txvo 
Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn; 
Swift’s  Learning  by  Doing;  Gulick’s 
Philosophy  of  Play;  W.  H.  Smith’s 
All  the  Children  of  dll  the  People. 
Individual  members  of  the  class 
read  several  other  books. 

The  theory  work  comprised  such 
subjects  as  the  meaning  of  Kinder¬ 
garten  for  the  blind  child,  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Braille, — taken  up  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  normal  child, 
the  backward  child,  and  the  adult, 
— methods  used  in  the  subjects 
covered  in  the  grades;  certain  high 
school  subjects  which  employ  spe¬ 
cial  methods,  and  such  general 
problems  and  possibilities  as, — the 
Dalton  and  other  plans  for  individ¬ 
ual  instruction,  speech  correction, 
drudgery  and  interest,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  manual  training,  object 
lessons,  with  some  practical  demon¬ 
strations,  the  use  of  the  text  book, 
examinations,  types  of  blind  pupils, 
cases  involving  success  or  failure 
with  the  probable  reasons  therefor, 
the  teacher  of  the  blind  child,  ele¬ 
ments  of  success  for  blind  persons, 
the  social  needs  of  the  blind  child, 
the  findings  of  psychology  and  the 
use  of  the  intelligence  tests,  study- 
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ing,  encouraging  the  reading  habit, 
and  many  other  topics  suggested 
by  circumstances. 

Written  reports  on  readings,  ob¬ 
servations  and  theory  were  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  year’s  work  ended 
with  a  three  hour  examination. 
Each  member  of  the  class  was  given 
a  statement  concerning  her  stand¬ 
ing,  signed  by  Mr.  Allen. 

Besides  listening  to  the  teachers 
who  gave  talks  on  their  respective 
methods,  the  class  heard  Miss  Isa¬ 
bel  Greeley,  who  spoke  on  early 
days  in  the  Kindergarten  at  Ja¬ 


maica  Plain,  Lady  Campbell,  who 
told  them  of  life  at  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  in  London,  Miss  Gar- 
side,  who  spoke  of  her  home  teach¬ 
ing  experiences,  especially  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  teaching  of  Braille; 
and  Miss  Maxfield,  who  described 
researches  recently  made  on  the 
teaching  of  reading.  The  class  also 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
Home  Teachers’  Conference. 

They  have  had  a  number  of  social 
events  of  their  own,  besides  those 
connected  with  the  school,  and  we 
think  they  have  enjoyed  their  year 
at  Perkins,  and  have  profited  by  it. 
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Book  News 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 
By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 


WHY  should  I  not  write  about 
Dante?  The  late  Viscount 
Morley  once  said  in  address¬ 
ing  a  meeting  of  university  students 
that  a  man’s  education  could 
scarcely  be  called  complete  until  he 
had  read  Dante’s  “Divine  Comedy” 
— in  the  Italian  if  possible;  in  trans¬ 
lation  if  no  other  way  offered. 

This  statement  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  with  reserve.  I  have  heard, 
and  you  have  also  doubtless  heard, 
other  recognized  authors  say  the 
same  thing  about  “Don  Quixote,” 
“Paradise  Lost,”  “The  Iliad,”  “The 
Aeneid,”  Shakespeare’s  plays,  etc., 
etc.  The  speaker’s  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  must  always  discount  any 
categorical  assertion  of  the  nature 
of  that  just  referred  to.  And  yet, 
it  is  true  that  the  works  of  the 
world’s  greatest  masters  of  litera¬ 
ture  have  a  profound  influence  on 
the  intellectual  development  of  man¬ 
kind.  A  man  may  be  educated  in 
that  narrow  sense  which  means  an 
ability  to  discharge  the  immediate 
duties  of  life  in  a  way  satisfactory 
to  himself  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lives;  but  he  can  scarcely 
lay  claim  to  a  four-side  culture  un¬ 
less  he  has  at  least  a  bowing  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  those  intellectual 
and  spiritual  giants  who.  Atlas  like, 
have  borne  upon  their  mighty 
shoulders  the  firmament  of  thought 
and  observation  in  all  periods  of 
recorded  history. 

Dante  is  one  of  these  giants.  He 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Italian  poets.  His  im¬ 


mortal  work,  “Della  Divina  Coin- 
media”  is  the  epitome  of  the  history, 
science,  society  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  it  is  more  than  that:  it  is  a 
beautiful  poem. 

Thoughts  like  these  were  present 
in  my  mind  recently  when  I  reread 
in  the  Braille  edition  (Istituto 
Principe,  Piazza  Dante,  Naples) 
“The  Inferno”  and  “The  Purga- 
torio.”  (“The  Paradiso”  has  never 
yet  been  put  into  dots.  This  is  re¬ 
grettable,  since  it  makes  the  blind 
student’s  task  much  more  difficult.) 

I  once  more  joined  the  company  of 
Virgil  (our  poet’s  guide)  and  Dante, 
passed  through  that  terrible  portal 
above  which  are  inscribed  the  awful 
words,  “All  hope  abandon  ye  who 
enter  here,”  and  so  on  down 
through  hell  up  the  Mount  of  Pur¬ 
gatory  to  where  Beatrice,  the  poet’s 
early  love,  met  him  to  conduct  him 
through  Paradise.  Terrible  things 
I  saw  and  heard  in  the  Inferno — 
things  which  were  far  from  making 
the  same  impression  upon  me  as 
upon  Horace  Walpole,  who  ex¬ 
claimed  that  Dante  was  “like  a 
Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam.”  No, 
no,  not  that !  The  man  was  too 
wholly  in  earnest,  too  much  of  a 
genius  to  jabber  like  a  demented 
parson  in  any  mad-house.  But  if 
one  approaches  Dante  with  the 
proper  understanding,  sympathy  and 
insight,  one  soon  forgets  the  hor¬ 
rible  pictures  of  diabolical  tortures 
in  hell,  or  self-inflicted  pains  in 
purgatory,  and  stands  in  wonder  and 
admiration  before  the  sheer  lyrical 
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beauty  of  numberless  passages  and 
the  soul  rending  pathos  of  many 
lines  whose  tragedy  has  never  been 
surpassed  even  by  Shakespeare 
himself. 

Dante  was,  in  fact,  not  a  theo¬ 
logian,  not  a  historian,  not  an 
astronomer ;  he  was  to  the  very 
centre  of  his  noble  soul  a  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet. 

“The  Divine  Comedy”  literally 
teems  with  lyrical  passages  mostly 
in  the  form  of  similes  and  analogies : 
flowers,  stars,  streams,  storms, 
mountains,  love,  joy,  sorrow.  All 
these  and  more  are  painted  with 
that  gift  of  economy  and  that  genius 
for  the  truth  which  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  all  truly  great 
artists.  But  it  is  surprising  that  so 
many  of  our  poet’s  similes  deal  with 
ships  and  the  sea,  for  he  was  not 
a  sailor,  nor  had  ever  made  long 
voyages  by  sea.  And  yet,  it  seems 
to  me  that  ships  and  the  sea  con¬ 
stitute  perhaps  the  largest  group  of 
his  illustrative  analogies.  It  is  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  fascination 
of  the  deep,  even  upon  those  who 
do  not  “go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.” 

Some  time  ago  I  read  of  a  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  a  New  York 
newspaper  with  a  view  of  learning 
what  the  contestants  considered  the 
most  beautiful  line  in  English 
poetry,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  their 
opinion  as  to  the  saddest  line.  If  I 
were  asked  to  widen  the  investiga¬ 
tion  to  include  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  saddest  line  in  all  Euro¬ 
pean  literature,  I  should  feel  like 
saying  that  they  would  both  he 
found  in  “The  Divine  Comedy.” 

When  in  the  Inferno  our  poet 


was  told  of  the  tragic  love  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  by  Fran¬ 
cesca  herself  (for  a  modern  dra¬ 
matized  setting  of  this  story  see 
Stephen  Phillips’  “Paolo  and  Fran¬ 
cesca,”)  the  account  closed  with  the 
line  “That  day  we  read  no  further” 
(Quel  giorono  pin  non  vi  leggemmo 
avante.)  As  the  real  power  of 
poetry  frequently  resides  much 
more  in  the  effect  produced  and  the 
picture  presented  than  in  the  mere 
sound  or  meaning  of  words,  this 
line  gathers  up  within  its  own 
short  compass  all  the  tragedy  of 
life.  It  expresses  the  full  measure 
of  the  joy  of  the  realization  of 

suddenly  blossoming  love . and 

the  awful  tragedy  of  that  love’s 
consequence.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
of  a  sadder  group  of  words  than 
those  heard  in  hell  from  the  lips  of 
the  beautiful  soul  still  driven  hither 
and  yon  by  the  wind  of  her  passion. 
The  verse  is  crushing  in  its  weight 
of  pathos. 

In  “The  Purgatory”  occurs  a 
group  of  verses  which,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  judgment,  have  not  their  super¬ 
iors  for  pure  lyric  beauty.  The  poet 
saw  coming  toward  Virgil  and  him¬ 
self  an  angel  whom  he  describes  in 
these  words:  “Toward  us  there 
came  the  beautiful  being  clad  in 
white,  and  in  his  face,  as  it  were, 
the  tremulous  glory  of  the  morning 
star.”  May  I  he  permitted  to  quote 
the  original  lines,  since  their  force 
is  naturally  largely  lost  in  a  halt¬ 
ing  prose  translation.  The  softness 
and  grace  of  the  words  will  be  at 
once  evident  even  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  Italian  language. 

“A  noi  venia  la  creatura  hella 

Bianco  vestita,  e  nella  faccia  quale 
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Par  tremolando  mattutina  Stella.” 

Picture  to  yourself  the  white 
robed  vision  with  face  shining  with 
the  tremulous  light  of  the  morning 
star!  For  sheer  lyric  beauty  I  have 
never  yet  found  the  equal  either  of 
the  picture  itself  nor  of  the  words 
which  describe  it. 

W'e  pride  ourselves  on  our  modern 
spirit  of  invention.  The  presumed 
originator  of  the  escalator  or  mov¬ 
ing  stair  doubtless  thought  he  had 
demonstrated  his  claim  to  a  niche 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  but  alas! 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Our  modern  inventor  must  see  well 
to  his  patent,  for  we  find  Dante 
laying  claim  to  the  idea  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  14th  century.  He 
and  Virgil  ascended  to  the  first 
circle  of  Purgatory  by  means  of  a 
split  rock,  the  forward  half  of  which 
moved  on  while  the  other  portion 


moved  up  to  it,  thus  saving  a  great 
deal  of  physical  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  travellers. 

“The  Purgatory”  closes  with  the 
statement  that  Dante,  after  drinking 
a  deep  draught  of  the  divine  stream 
Eunoe,  returned  to  Beatrice,  his 
heavenly  guide,  refreshed  as  a  plant 
with  new  leaves,  cleansed  and  ready 
to  ascend  to  the  stars.  And  we,  also, 
after  reading  these  two  portions  of 
“The  Divine  Comedy,”  feel  refreshed 
and  ready  to  mount  up  to  the  stars 
of  human  achievement.  We  feel  like 
applying  to  ourselves  the  words  of 
a  spirit  in  Purgatory  and  saying, 
“Va’  su  tu,  che  se’  valente,” — Go 
thou  up  who  art  strong  and  worthy. 

Yes,  “The  Divine  Comedy”  is  a 
wonderful  work ;  full  of  much  that 
is  terrible,  even  horrible,  but  con¬ 
taining  much  more  that  is  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  and  inspiring. 
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Maxwell,  Violet  and  Helen  Hill.  Charlie  and  his  kitten  Topsy.  N.  Y.  Macmillan, 
cl922.  92p.  $3.25.  A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 
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Meigs,  Cornelia  Lynde.  Master  Simon’s  garden.  Part  1.  N.  Y.  Macmillan,  cl916. 
2v.  179p.  $3.60.  H.P.S. 

Milton,  John.  Arcades;  Comus.  N.  Y.  Houghton,  cl899.  139p.  $4.85.  A.P.H. 

_ L’ allegro;  II  penseroso;  On  the  morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity.  N.  Y.  Houghton, 

cl899.  74p.  $2.60.  A.P.H. 

_ Paradise  lost.  Books  1-4.  N.  Y.  Houghton,  cl899.  2v.  286p.  $10.00.  A.P.H. 

Morley,  Margaret  Warder.  Donkey  John  of  the  Top  Valley.  Chicago.  McClurg, 
cl909.  2v.  227p.  $7.95.  A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 

Paxson,  Frederic  Logan.  Historj'  of  the  American  frontier.  N.  Y.  Houghton, 
cl924.  13v.  1659p.  $49.80.  A.P.H. 

Phillips,  Ethel  Calvert.  Little  Sally  Waters.  Boston.  Houghton,  cl926.  2v.  170p. 
$5.95.  A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  Hudson.  Western  Reserve  Academy,  cl925.  5v. 
506p.  $9.75.  H.P.S. 

Rogers,  Julia  Ellen.  Trees.  N.  Y.  Doubleday,  cl917.  90p.  Free  to  libraries. 
A.B.F.R.B. 

Ruffin,  Margaret  Ellen  Henry.  Shield  of  silence.  N.  Y.  Benziger,  cl914.  3v.  465p. 
$4.50.  X.F.P.S. 

Speed,  James.  Billy  and  Jane,  explorers.  Book  I.  Boston.  Heath,  cl922.  143p. 

$5.00.  A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 

- Billy  and  Jane,  explorers.  Book  II.  Boston.  Heath,  cl924.  2v.  185p.  $6.50. 

A.P.H.  Full  spelling. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.  Vanity  fair;  a  novel  without  a  hero.  N.  Y.  Burt. 
15v.  1876p.  $65.65.  A.P.H. 

Walker,  Kenneth  M.  and  Geoffrey  M.  Boumphrey.  What  happened  in  the  ark.  N.  Y. 
Dutton,  cl926.  2v.  244p.  $8.55.  A.P.H. 

Wylie,  Mrs.  Elinor  (Hoyt).  The  orphan  angel.  N.  Y.  Knopf,  cl926.  6v.  718p. 
$25.15.  A.P.H. 

*Write  to  Rev.  McConkey,  1013  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  if  you  wish 
to  order  the  above  titles. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 
125  East  46th  Street,  New  York  City 

Date  - - - 

I  wish  to  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  paying  $ . . .  per  annum. 

Name . . . . 

Business  Address  . . . . . . 

Residence  Address . . . . . . . . . . . 

Contributing  $10  per  annum  Patron  . $100  to  $500  per  annum 

Associate  . $25  per  annum  Life  . $1,000 

Sustaining  . $50  per  annum  Founder  .  $10,000 

Benefactor  $1,000  or  more  per  annum 

If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation  such  contributions  as  you  offer  will  be 
Itratefully  received. 

Memberships  of  $10  or  more  per  year  include  $2.00  subscription  for  the  "Outlook  for  the 
Blind"  for  one  year. 

All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  order  of  Herbert  H.  White,  Treasurer. 


Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

IN  THE  June  number  of  the  Outlook  lists  of  the  hand  made  books 
owned  by  the  New  York  State  Library,  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
and  a  partial  list  of  those  owned  by  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
were  printed.  In  this  number  we  are  giving  the  list  from  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh  and  some  of  the  additions  made  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  since  its  latest  catalog  of  Braille  books  was  issued. 


List  of  Hand  Copied  Braille  Books  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  transcribed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Atkey,  B . 

Gaul,  A . . 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice  . 

Miller,  O.  B.  ed . 

MUne,  A.  A . 

Northcliffe,  A.  C.  W.  H.,  Baron 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Lucy  Fitch  . 

Retner,  B . 


Dimity  Gay,  daddy’s  good  girl.  2v. 

Five  nights  at  Five  Pines.  5v. 

I'he  children’s  bluebird,  ed.  by  Georgette  Le¬ 
blanc.  2v. 

Kindergarten  stories  for  children.  2v. 

When  we  were  very  young. 

My  journey  around  the  world,  llv. 

The  Dutch  twins. 

That’s  that.  2v. 


List  of  Hand  Copied  Books  in  the  Library  of  Congress  transcribed  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  added  during  December  1926-February,  1927. 


Barrie,  J.  M . 

Brown,  Alice  . . . 
Bromheld,  Louis 
Barton,  W.  £.  . . 
Byrne,  Donn.  . . . 
Chambers,  M.  D. 


Conkling,  Hilda  . . 

Coudenhove,  Hans 

Gibbs,  Philip  .... 

Grey,  Zane  . 

GrenfeU,  W.  T.  . . 

Haskin,  F.  J . 

Harlow,  V.  E.  ... 
Howells,  W.  D.  . 


Keller,  Helen . 

Locke,  W.  J . 

McCutcheon,  G.  B . 

Ossendowski,  Ferdinand 
Gilbert,  Major  Vivian  . . 

Rinehart,  M.  R . 

Ostenso,  Martha  . 

Stanley,  A.  P . 


Sentimental  Tommy.  8v. 

Charles  Lamb,  a  play.  3v. 

Possession:  a  novel.  13v. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  Safed  the  Sage.  3v. 

A  party  of  Baccarat.  3v. 

Ureakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners,  how  to  plan 
them,  how  to  serve  them,  how  to  behave  at 
them:  a  book  for  school  and  home.  3v. 

Foems  by  a  little  girl,  with  a  preface  by  Amy 
Lowell.  2v. 

.  My  African  neighbors.  5v.  Duplicated  Pro¬ 
cess. 

•  Ten  years  after:  a  reminder.  4v. 

.  I  he  U.  P.  Trail.  lOv. 

•  Northern  neighbors:  stories  of  the  Labrador 
people.  5v. 

.  The  American  Government.  8v. 

.Jesus  the  man:  an  historical  study.  5v. 

,  The  elevator:  a  farce. 

I'he  register:  a  farce. 

The  parlor  car. 

The  sleeping  car. 

.The  song  of  the  stone  wall. 

.The  fortunate  youth.  9v. 

.  West  wind  drift.  8v. 

.  Beasts,  men  and  gods.  6v. 

.  I'he  romance  of  the  last  crusade,  with  Allenby 
to  Jerusalem.  4v. 

.  Tish:  the  chronicles  of  her  escapades  and  ex¬ 
cursions.  7v. 

.Wild  geese.  7v. 

.  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

The  murder  of  Becket.  2v. 

.The  Gleave  mystery.  8v. 

.  The  fruit  of  the  family  tree.  9v. 


Tracy,  Louis  . 
Wiggam,  A.  E. 


